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For the Woman's Journal. 
WAITING TILL TO-MORROW. 


BY MRS. J. V. HICKMAN KOONS, 


“J"ll answer your question to-morrow; } 
*T will take some deep thinking, you say. 
And who from the future would borrow 
A sting from its ‘“‘may be,”’ to-day? 
While the world is alive with emotion, 
And the universe wild with delight 
To whisper its full heart’s devotion 
In the ear of the Spirit of Light. 
Its millions of love-making voices 
To-day are in tune every one, 
And Nature enraptured rejoices, 
As never before ‘neath the sun. 

The winds run and laugh through the woodlands, 
And whisper their love to the flowers, 
And kiss from the grasses the dew-drops, 

And ravish with music the hours. 
They wander o’er hill and through valley 
Like the spirit of love in a dream, 
And kiss with their soft lips the dimples 
That play on the face of the stream. 
The tremulous sunbeams waltz over 
The meadows with wordless delight; 
With silken-haired, fragrant, red clover 
They dally from morning till night. 
The trees of the forest majestic 
Talk love to the beautiful plain, 
And Echo, who dwells on the hillside, 
Chants back the entrancing refrain. 
To-morrow—yes, wait till to-morrow, 
And then shall my answer be given; 
But to-day, Love, the world is too happy— 
Its face even now touches Heaven.” 
The river ran on, and its waters 
Were laughing and singing away, 
Unheeding the lovers’ sweet secret 
Imparted beside it that day. 
Il. ° 
The pathway is moss-grown and hidden, 
That led from the vine-covered cot; 
The fairy-like home of the maiden, 
Adown to that dear trysting spot. 
And to-morrow I'll tell you the sequel 
Of this sad mystic bit of romance. 
How many, if weighed, are found equal? 
And who can be known at a glance? 
What maiden dare postpone an answer? 
What lover has yet stood the test? 
The convolvulus closes her petals, 
But the rose to the sun bares her breast. 
The honey-bee lingers a moment 
Where the sweet morning glories repose, 
But fickle, and filled with impatience, 
He flies to the heart of the rose. 
Muncie, Ind. 














SAVING THE OLD SOUTH. 

Among the many spirited and appropriate 
methods which have been adopted by the 
patriotic women of Boston to help save the 
Old South, none have been more well-timed 
and effective than the combination of New 
England authors, in the novel role of read- 
ers of theirown productions. ‘‘In the large 
audience which crowded the church last 
Thursday evening,” says the Boston Journal, 
“there were many now past the meridian 
of life, whose early patriotism found ex- 
pression in the declamation of ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides.” Few, perhaps, then were familiar 
with the rising poetic fame of its author, 
and fewer still ever anticipated the great 
pleasure of hearing it from the lips of him 
who had painted the scene of the sinking of 
the old ship Constitution, with the divine 
giftof Parnassus. Even in these degenerate 
days, what audience would not be thrilled 
with patriotic memories by hearing the au- 
thor ef ‘‘America” read the words of the 
hymn which has become familiar to the ears 
of the world; or the grand ‘‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” sweetly voiced in the pres- 
ence of the gifted lady who caught its in- 
spiration from the muses amid the stirring 
scenes of our late civil conflict, or the fa- 


mous ‘‘Concord Hymn:” 
“= the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
heir flag to April breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fited the shot heard round the world,” 


read by the Sage of Concoid, who thus 
tersely put in verse, the first note of the 
dawn of American freedom. These are 
among the scenes cut like cameos on the re- 
ceptive historic tablets of the walls of the 
Old South, side by side with the figures of 
Adams and Otis and Hancock and other pa- 
triotic worthies, which the imagination 
brings out so easily in bold relief. When 
the voices of the singers are choired with 
the silent majority and their forms have van- 
ished away, these tones will blend with the 
music of their lives, and their forms em- 
phasize a patriotic enthusiasm in the minds 
and memories of the hundreds who united 


with their efforts in behalf of the Old South 
preservation fund last evening. 

‘His Excellency, Gov. Rice, cordially ac- 
cepted the invitation to preside, and pre- 
faced the entertainment with a graceful ref- 
erence to the effortsthat had been made to 
preserve the Old South as a memorial of 
religion and patriotism, and the deep and 
wide-spread interest which seems to invite 
the most persistent eftort in its behalf. He 
said the arguments for its preservation had 
been gracefully presented, and expressed 
his most. hearty sympathy with the effort. 
In introducing Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to read ‘‘Old Ironsides,” he said that the 
poem was first published in 1830, in the 
Daily Advertiser, and the author considered 
it more nearly an impromptu that many ef- 
forts which had since been regarded as such. 
* Dr. Holmes was heartily welcomed, and the 
ferce with which he began 

“Aye, tear her tattered ensign down!” 
struck the key note of theenthusiasm, which 
prevailed throughout the evening. 

‘Mr. Emerson followed with his‘‘Concord 
Hymn,” and Mrs. Flora E. Barry sang 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The Day is Done.” 

‘‘Mrs.Julia Ward Howe,who lingered on 
the eve of her departure for Europe, to give 
her latest effort in behalf of the ‘‘Old South,” 
was introduced with a most graceful com- 
pliment by Governor Rice, was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and read the manuscript of 
her new poem devoted to Woman’s effort 
for the memorial; the Artists’ Quartette of 
female voices sang, ‘‘The long day is end- 
ed,” and the Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
read his ‘‘Old South’s Plea,” in which the 
Old South is supposed to open its mouth and 
speak, and gives asketch of its history, and 
appeals to Boston to save the plain old dwel- 
ling where freedom for mankind was born; 
Mrs. Howe read her ‘‘Centennial Hymn;”’ 
Mr. Emerson followed with his poem writ- 
ten for the ‘‘Boston Tea Party” anniversary; 
Mr. John Otis executed a piano solo; Miss 
H. E. Haskins read Longfellow’s recent 
poem of “The French Fleet” at Boston; 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read ‘‘Our Orders,” 
after which the Artists’ Quartette sang the 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

“One ofthe most interesting incidents of 
the evening, was the reading of the hymn 
‘‘America” by its author, Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
who gave a sketch of the circumstances 
under which it was written, and stated that 
three members of his college class (Harvard 
29) were present, and that the hymn had 
been sung for forty-eight years at the an- 
nual reunions of his class, He also read a 
poem written after his recent European tour, 
in which he embodied the idea that there is 
no place like our native land. Dr. Holmes 
read his poem on the ‘‘Old South.” James 
Freeman Clarke read a letter from John G. 
Whittier, coupling his inability to be pres- 
ent, with his sympathy in the work of pre- 
serving the Old South, and then he read 
Whittier’s poem, ‘‘Samuel Sewall’s Proph- 
ecy.” 

‘‘Another incident wasMr. Clarke’s narra- 
tive of the circumstances under which Mrs. 
Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
written. During the war, Gov. Andrew had 
occasion to go to Washington, and he invited 
Mrs. Howe and Dr. Clarke to go with him. 
‘They attended a division review in Virginia, 
and during the day there was an attack by 
the rebel troops, of which they were wit- 
nesses. They rode home in the evening, 
and a Wisconsin regiment marching by their 
side sang, ‘‘John Brown’s Body.” At one 
point the leaves in the bed of a little rivulet 
had taken fire, and stretched away on their 
right, a rivulet of flame, while the moon 
shone brightly on their left, and the scene 
and surroundings were the inspiration of 
the poem. The next morning Mrs. Howe 
woke with the hymn in her mind, and the 
impression was so powerful, that she got up 
at a very early hour and wrote the ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

“The reading by Dr. Holmesof his poem, 
‘Dorothy Q,” an address to his grandmoth- 
er’s mother, with the painting before him, 
was one of the most heartily enjoyed fea- 
tures, and the evening closed with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America,” the audience rising and 
joining with an enthusiasm and spirit that 
made the wallsring. In all respects the en- 
tertainment was a most complete success. 
Though the reading of household poems by 
their famed authors was the distinctive fea- 
ture, the music was also excellent and Miss 
Haskins did her part well. In addition to 
the usual decorations of the Old South, the 
platform was profusely decorated with flow- 
ers and plants loaned from Wm. J. Stewart 
& Co’s., Beacon Street Conservatory. Much 
of the credit of this affair is due to the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Maria 8. Porter, of Melrose. 

When the Old South is saved, future gen- 
erations will owe both it and its kindred 





Monument on Bunker Hill, te the patriotism 





disfranchised 
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and self-sacrifi¢e of the 
daughters of New England. 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


We give herewith the debate which oc- 
curred in the New York Assembly, on the 
passage of Senator Emerson’s bill authoriz- 
ing the election of women as school officers. 
We congratulate the people of the State, that 
the Legislature has, by such satisfactory 
majorities in both houses, approved this 
simple measure of justice. Aside from the 
vote in the assembly, there are two or three 
significant indications in the speeches of the 
friends of the bill that deserve to be empha- 
sized. And first of all, they do not seem 
to be troubled by the suggestion that the 
bill may be a preliminary step towards Wo- 
man Suffrage. Be the inspiration or the 
tendency what it may be, the bill is received 
on its merits, as an act of justice, of wisdom, 
and of expediency. Further than this, 
some of the ablest orators of the House— 
notably Mr. Husted—distinctly declare in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. Another feature 
of the debate isthe cordial acknowledge- 
ment of the work already done by women 
in governmental affairs. To say nothing of 
the proved capacity of women as monarchs 
of States, as rulers of men, vindicated 
through the centuries from Aspasia to Vic- 
toria, the more relevant illustrations of the 
positions attained by women in the English 
School Boards and in our own Board of 
State Charities are happily adduced. The 
following is the debate both pro and con, as 
reported in the Albany Journal. It is well 
worth reading: Oo. M. T, 

The bill authorizing the election of wo- 
men to school offices being read the third 
time, Mr. Husted moved the previous ques- 
tion on its final passage. 

The following explandtions were made 
while the roll was —s called: 

Mr. Alvord regarded the bill as pre-emi- 
nently in the right direction. lt was time 
we should prepare ourselves for permitting 
the better part of man to have more to do 
with the ordinary business of legislation, at 
least in the lower grades, than we have done 
in the past. The State of New York has 
honored herself #y putting one of her best 
women in the Board of State Charities of 
the State. This has already infused new 
life and animation, and has been in the right 
direction so far as the great interests com- 
mitted to that board are concerned. Wo- 
men above all things have more to do with 
the education of the child than the man pos- 
sibly, from his busy life, can have, and can 
do it vastly better. He voted aye. 

Mr. Ecclesine said if this bill was all that 
is claimed for it, it should have been amply 
and fairly discussed on the floor without or- 
dering it through under the gag-law. He 
did not think it a step in the right direction. 
It was a concession to that maudlin spirit 
that had grown up, known as Woman Suf- 
frage,that spirit which was contrary toGod’s 
will and to human nature. He did not 
think the pare Hn of man had so dwindled 
and degenerated that we could not find prop- 
er school officers among the male sex, but 
must take them from among strong-minded 
women. Believing the bill incorrect in 
principle, and badly put through the House 
in practice, he voted against it. 

Mr. Graham, of Orange, was surprised at 
these remarks. The system had been intro- 
duced in several States, and had been suc- 
cessfully practiced in Massachusetts. Even 
in conservative England the principle had 
been carried out, and he was surprised that 
men should be found to oppose it. But it 
was always so in the case of reforms. When 
this reform shall pass through fields of vic- 
tory, those who oppose it will stand gazing 
from afar, mere lookers on, and not sharers 
in its triumphs of rewards. He voted for 
the bill. 

Mr. Hepburn was quite willing to be re- 
garded as not fully up with the spirit of the 
times, but he did not believe that confer- 
ring the right of Suffrage upon women would 
redound to the credit either of the country 
or of women. When the caucus should be- 
come a domestic institution, and possible 
mews policies should be the order of the 

ousehold, he did not think we would ex- 
one any improvement Over the present. 

he bill isso defective that it ought never 
to become a law. It allows a woman to 
hold an office for which she is not entitled 
to vote. This is a radical inconsistency 
which should never receive the sanction of 
the Legislature, and he should vote no. 

Mr. Graham, of Monroe, had always 
watched with a great deal of interest, the 
practical results of new legislation. He re- 
ferred to the favorable manner in which a 
bill introduced by him placing a woman on 
the governing board of the Mount Hope 
Cemetery, had been received by the citizens 
of Rochester. It was the most popular leg- 
islative act of his life. Judging from that, 
he believed that the bill would be received 
with great favor, and would be astep in the 
right direction. 

r. Hodges protested against rushing this 
bill through so hastily. He regarded the 
bill as unconstitutional and inoperative. 
It never could bea useful bill. e called 
attention to the expression, ‘‘any woman 
possessing the qualifications prescribed for 
men,” and said that such women could hold 
office under existing laws. The Constitu- 
tion says that only men can vote and hold 
office. Aliensand women cannot do so. If 








it is right to give the privilege to women we 
should also give it to aliens. If the Legis- 
lature gives women the power to hold school 
offices, it would also give the power to hold 
other offices, even to the governorship of 
the State. He was not ready to concede 
such power to women, and voted no. 

Mr. Hogeboom believed there was no 
reason why, in the abstract, in society and 
all other places, women should not exercise 
the same rights as men. As an abstract 
proposition, he was in favor of it. In his 
judgment, women would make better edu- 
cational officers than men, because they 
are brought more particularly in contact 
with those in their charge. He believed 
this a step in the right direction, and voted 
aye. 

Mr. Husted had moved the previous 
question for the purpose of saving time, as 
he considered that every member had made 
up his mind on the subject. He believed 
that women made the best teachers in the 
world. He knew it from an experience of 
three years as school commissioner in his 
own county. The women teachers were 
the most faithful, the most intelligent, and 
they succeeded better than the men teachers 
in impressing upon the pupils the ideas 
which they had in their own minds. They 
are natural object teachers, which men are 
not. In that particular, so far as small 
children are concerned, they are very suc- 
cessful. If they make good teachers, they 
must necessarily make good school trustees. 
Talk about infringing upon the domesticity 
of Woman! Why, the man who presents 
that argument is he who four hundred 
years ago would have declared that the 
wife should be a menial servant. He is 
the man who to-day compels the wife in 
Bohemia to be hitched by the side of the 
ox to do the plowing. That is the sort of 
man who advocates female domesticity. 
Why Spain, effete as she is, abolished the 
Salic law, which prohibited placing women 
at the head of the State, and to-day, in 
England, that noble woman who is the 
queen of that kingdom, is respected and 
admired throughout the world on account 
of her capacity as an administrator of gov- 
ernment affairs. And yet we are afraid to 
make a woman a school trustee here. Talk 
about women not being qualified! One of 
the ablest political writers that ever existed 
was Madame de Stael. He was in favor of 
her who was last at the cross and first at 
the sepulcher. He went further; he was 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, and voted 
aye. 

Mr. Lang favored the measure, and 
adopted Mr. Husted’s suggestion with 
reference to it as his own. 

Mr. Maynard also regarded it amovement 
in the right direction. If the bill became 
a law it would increase the efficiency, raise 
the standard, and improve the tone of our 
educational system. The only fault he had 
to find was that it did not go far enough. 
Women should be permitted to vote at 
school district meetings, when the objection 
raised by Mr. Hepburn would be removed. 
He voted for the bill. 

Mr. Purdy considered the bill a good one, 
and a step in the right direction. He 
thought it was safe to entrust the education 
of our children to women, and was de- 
cidedly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Sheldon said the right to hold office 
was inherent in human nature. Woman is 
a part of humanity, and is entitled to all 
its rights and privileges. She is a part of 
the brotherhood, under the fatherhood of 
God, and entitled to all its responsibilities 
and all its advantages. If a woman could 
hold an office better, and execute its duties 
better than he could, she was entitled to 
the position. If she could not, she would 
not get it. This thing would be submitted 
to the judgment of the world and of the 
community. Give Woman a fair chance 
in the contests of life, and an opportunity 
to win its prizes, and if she fails it will be 
attributable to her position in nature, and 
not to the proscription which man has 
placed upon her. It is contemptible for us 
to deny it to her in any respect. He voted 
aye. 

Mr. Spinola looked upon this bill as an 
innovation men all the principles of govern- 
ment. Gentleman may, for certain rea- 
sons—some of a sentimental character and 
some for other causes—go to the aid of the 
other side of the human family, but he 
never would censent, with the respect he 
had for the woman who had brought him 
into the world and for the mother of the 
Redeemer, to do anything which would 
have a tendency to degrade the character 
of the other sex, which this would un- 
doubtedly do if it became a law. He voted 
no. 

Mr. Gere yielded to no one in the posses- 
sion of the kindliest feelings toward women, 
and he had too high an opinion of the 
ladies to wish to do anything that would 
injure them and injure society. It has 
been boldly and bravely stated that this 
was a step in the right direction. He 
claimed that it was a step in the wrong di- 
rection. It was one step toward Woman 
Suffrage, and the effect of Woman Suffrage, 
instead of elevating men, was to degrade 
women. Those people who are talking 
about elevating the gentler sex, about ele- 
vating men, about treating women with 
fairness, are not sincere. It is mere stuff 
and nonsense. The gentleman from West- 
chester had alluded to the Queen of England. 
He might have alluded to other female sov- 
ereigns, who are among the most depraved 
and cruel rulers the world ever saw. He 
thought this stuff about Woman Suffrage 
nonsensical, and voted no. 

The bill was passed, 85 to 20. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MERINGTON has been again returned 
for Kensington, and Miss Conuerr and 
Mrs. HowE 1 for St. Pancras, at the London 
Elections for Poor-Law Gurdians. 

Mrs. Croty (Jennie June) and Mme. 
DeEMOREST, her partner, so-called, will sail 
in two weeks in the Britannia on an Euro- 
pean jaunt of two or three months. 

MDLLE SoPHIE PEREWASLAUZEFF, of 
Veronesch, Russia, has been honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by the 
Philosophical Society of the University of 
Zurich. 

HamILton & Co. is the name of a co- 
operative firm of nine young women, in 
Soho Street, London, England, engaged in 
shirt-making. The firm employs forty sew- 
ing women. 

Mrs. LINA SCHNEIDER, president of the 
Victorie Lyceum, at Cologne, Germany, 
has been unanimously elected a correspond- 
ing member of the ‘‘Society for the Nether- 
land Language and History at Ghent. 

Mary TRUXTUN Swirt, the venerable and 
respected widow of ex-Mayor John Swift, 
who, for nearly a generation before consoli- 
dation, was the chief magistrate of Philadel- 
phia, died recently, aged eighty-three. 

Miss AGATHA Ives, an American girl, has 
been awarded two gold medals in the cele- 
brated seminary of nuns in Rome, one for 
superior knowledge in eastern dialects and 
languages, and the other for the best com- 
position in the living tongues. 

Mrs. Foutz’ lecture in Gilroy, California, 
was a fine success. The ladies had the 
church beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and the people turned out in good numher, 
and much enthusiasm prevailed. The speak- 
er was introduced by Dr. Huber. She has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course 
of three lectures there at an early future day. 

Miss MINNA BEKNHARD has been ad- 
mitted by the academic philosophical socie- 
ty at Leipzig, into its scientific circle, asa 
studiosa philosophie whe has delivered- 

two scientific lectures the past winter, one 
on a subject in Kant’s philosophy, and one 
on Spir’s, ‘‘Upon eternal peace in philoso- 
phy.” 

Tue Marcnesa Briaipa TANARI has 
made a collection of al] the seals and armo- 
rial bearings of Siena, which is being pub- 
lished by the establishment for engraving 
and lithography in Florence. This work, 
modestly styled an ‘‘Album,” will contain 
seventy-one tables of illustrations, in ex- 
quisite miniature painting, with letterpress 
in Italian, French, and English. 

CATHARINE Macau.ay, the historian, 
visited Boston in 1776. She wore at a din- 
ner party, as was then the fashion, a long 
headdress with well-frizzled hair covered 
with powder. Just before dinner, while the 
company sat waiting its announcement, 
some one near Mrs. Graham made a remark 
which surprised that lady so much that she 
threw back her head rather violently. Down 
fell all its counterfeit adornment, and ex- 
posed her bald pate to the view of the as- 
tonished company. The whole arrange- 
ment was false. Her always attentive 
husband flew to the assistance of the fright- 
ened lady, and her toilet was restored to its 
former grace. 

RuHopA GARRETT, who is joint author 
with her cousin, AGNES GARRETT, of House 
Decoration, just published in Porter & 
Coates’ ‘‘Art at Home Series,” isa somewhat 
remakable woman. At one time she was a 
partner of William Morris, the poet, in a 
firm of professional house decorators, and 
now carries on the business with her cousin 
with great success, having a large clientage 
in various parts of England. They are 
thoroughly practical women, and as com- 
petent to overlook the drainage, carpenter’s 
repairing, etc., as the painting, papering, 
furnishing, and other decoration proper. 
Their business is to advise, or take entire 
charge if desired, in altering, refurnishing, 
or other work to make one’s house more 
comfortable or beautiful, so that the best 
effect may be produced at the least expend- 
iture. Any one who has gone through the 
process can readily believe that such advice 
from some one of practical experience and 
good judgment, will save in money as well 
as in comfort, and the success of the Misses 
Garrett and others, in England, shows that 
a want has existed for just this kind of 
work. A few thoroughly practical, judi- 
cious, and artistic professional advisers of 
the sort would be invaluable in this coun- 
try, and there ought to be an opening in 
this direction for ‘‘woman’s work.” The 
Misses Garrett have written their book as 
practical advice to people of limited means, 
and their experience and knowledge make 
it valuable. 
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MES. NASSAU-SENIOR. 


It has been gratifying to see in American 
papers appreciative notices of the late Mrs. 
Nassau-Senior, and her important work in 
relation to the Governmeat training: of 
pauper children in England; but in all these 
comments the main peint of interest seemed 
to be overlooked—that is, the point that 
was so strikingly brought out by the Eng- 
lish papers when her Blue Book Report ap- 
peared in 1874. The circumstances are 
these: In the late Liberal Cabinet, Mr. 
Stansfeld, who was at the head of the Poor 
Law Department, was led to think that the 
very favorable and gratifying reports of the 
inspectors of the education of pauper chil- 
dren did not correspond with the public im- 
pression of the character of the men and 
women who had passed their childhood 
under this Government care, and it occurred 
to him that men might not be the best 
judges in regard to efficient plans for train- 
ing children, and particularly in this case, 
as two-thirds of the children receiving this 
education were girls, and the thought came 
to him that it might be well to have an in- 
telligent woman's opinion of the matter. 
In thinking this over, Mrs. Nassau-Senior, 
a sister of Tom Hughes, came into his 
mind as a woman eminently fitted for the 
work—a woman who by her social position 
and cultivation would command public con- 
sideration for her opinions, and whose in- 
telligence, tact and fidelity could %e thor- 
oughly relied upon, and one who was likely 
to be glad of the salary connected with the 
position. 

Mr. Stansfeld sent for Mrs. Senior, ex- 
plained his doubts in regard to the success 
of the plans then in operation, and said, 
‘‘Now I want a woman's view of this mat- 
ter; will you undertake to investigate it and 
report upon it?” Mrs. Senior assented and 
entered upon the work. She studied the 
system in its representative schools in Lon- 
don and other parts of the kingdom. She 
had the most careful and minute inquiry 
made into the lives of 600 girls who had 
been out of these institutions five years. 

She herself made thorough personal inquiry 
into the cases of fifty others. She went 
abroad and studied the best systems of 
pauper education in several of the conti- 
nental countries, and at the end of a year 
produced her Blue Book (Government) Re- 
port. -This was the first woman’s Blue 
Book that ever appeared in England, and 
its announcement attracted general atten- 
tion. The public were eager to know what 
a woman’s Blue Boek contained, and the 
newspapers aimed to gratify this curiosity. 
For weeks you could scarcely pick up a 
provincial paper without finding one or 
more articles upon some aspect of what 
was called “this remarkable book,” and 
the uniform decision was, ‘‘We have here 
not only a woman’s views upon this trouble- 
some question, but new views, which must 
strike every one as remarkably sensible and 
practical.” The London Standard declared 
that ‘‘the report read like a novel, and that 
no one could take it up and willingly lay it 
down till he got to the end.” It was full 
of thrilling facts and wise practical sugges- 
tions. Mrs. Senior reported that not more 
than forty per cent. of the children who 
had received this training could be said to 
lead fairly satisfactory lives, while the men 
who had preceded her in this office had 
claimed in their reports that ninety-four (94) 
per cent. of them were satisfactorily suc- 
cessful in their subsequent careers; still not 
one single effort to refute Mrs. Senior’s facts 
or her conclusions appeared in print. Mrs. 
Senior not only showed the existing system 
to be in a good degree a failure, but pointed 
out why it failed, and why it must fail. 
She had got at facts from the ‘‘dame” 
teachers and matrons toa degree that would 
have been impossible foraman. She showed 
how the training choked out all the natural 
affections. She said ‘‘the children needed 
mothering,” and to illustrate it, related a 
sad story of one little girl who did not 
know how to kiss. Various womanly de- 
vices were suggested for developing the af- 
fections of these children, and altogether 
the report was called ‘‘very womanly.” 

Mrs. Senior made her investigations, and 
wrote her report—an 8vo volume of four or 
five hundred pages—in one year, and it is 
not strange that she broke down in health. 
Many other women in England have been 
just as devoted, self-sacrificing and womanly 
in their work among the poor as Mrs. Senior, 
but she was the only woman who had had 
the support of a well-paid and honorable 
Government position to carry on her work; 
and she most satisfactorily showed what a 
capable woman can do with such aid. Miss 
Nightingale, when put in charge of the hospi- 
tals in the Crimean War, gave proof of what 
women can do in organizing a system of 
nursing; and shut up in her sick-room, she 
is still the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to the sanitary conditions of the 
English Army. Miss Octavia Hill, work- 
ing under the patronage of Mr. Ruskin and 
other wealthy and philanthropic men, has 
become the leading English authority on 
matters relating to the building and renting 
of houses to be occupied by the poor. Mrs. 
Senior established the point that the expe- 
rience of women in the training of children 
in private homes peculiarly fits them to di- 
rect the training of those children that fall 





to the public care. That she should have 
broken down in her work is only another 
illustration of what seems to be the common 
lot of the women who make the first exper- 
iment in untried work as the competitors 
of men. They have no women’s standards 
by which they can judge of the amount of 
work that they may safely do. They do 
not know men’s standards, and might not 
accept them if they did. Probably no man 
experienced in public affairs would have 
attempted to crowd so much work into one 
year except under the most pressing emer- 
gency; and Mrs. Senior’s path was not al- 
ways made smooth by her colleagues in 
work, whose former opinions and reports 
she was setting aside. She had completely 
won the public confidence, and it is lament- 
abie that she could not have continued her 
work to carry out the reforms she so wisely 
suggested in her report, and placed herself 
beside Miss Nightingale and Miss Hill, as 
another authority in those departments of 
public work which so essentially demand 
the peculiar training and acumen which 
women so naturally and almost exclusively 
acquire. Mary E. BEeepy. 
ar ee 


A NEW VIEW OF OLD WORDS. 








It is manifest from the wording of Gen- 
esis that God made mankind, male and fe- 
male, in his own image. Now throughout 
all orders of creation, the male and female 
are so nearly equal that some other explana- 
tion than ‘‘Nature” must be found for the 
superiority of Man, and the inferiority of 
Woman. Being diligently sought, it is 
found, apparently, in the ‘‘curse.”” Which 
curse—the curse of God or the curse of Sin? 
Is any so wilfully obtuse as to think that the 
woman actually was more culpable than the 
man? Eve sinned to gain knowledge, and 
she yielded to the powerful magnetism, the 
persuasive eloquence and subtle reasoning 
of the Devil. But Adam’s only excuse is, 
in his own words—‘‘The woman gave to me 
andI did eat.” The greater wickedness 
therefore is Adam's (because we have been 
accustomed to think otherwise, does not 
prove that otherwise is right), and even the 
most finite of minds can see that the heavier 
consequences would not befall the lesser 
evil. But we willsay that they transgressed 
equally, and brought on themselves alike 
the curse of sin. So we cannot find the dif- 
ference here. Was it God’s curse? Go, 
fall upon your knees and weep ‘‘most pene- 
tential tears,” that thus you misjudge a mer- 
ciful Ged! Truly mankind had brought 
upon themselves wretchedness and misery; 
but, lest they should make this utter hope- 
lessness eternal by eating of the Tree of 
Life, the Father banished them from Eden, 
thus leaving an escape for them through the 
dark door of death. . 

But shall they wander forth into a fair and 
sinless world, defiling it, and being con- 
sumed of their own wickedness? Listen to 
the tender, loving words—‘‘For thy sake 
Adam, shall the earth be cursed;” and thou, 
Eve, shall have suffering for thy portion. 
Sorrow and work— two mighty weapons 
with which to fight this giant, sin. Is any 
one so literal as to suppose that because Eve 
was to suffer she was therefore exempt from 
work? or that labor insured Adam against 
all other trials? The mere words of the 
text seem to mean just this; but if such be 
the true rendering, why is it that the per- 
version of the law was not rectified among 
the Jews? Why is Christ silent on the sub- 
ject? Ithink we may safely conclude that 
both work and suffering were given to man- 
kind-—not the one to Woman, the other to 
man. Is there then a landmark by which 
we may know when we have reached the 
end of Woman's field of action? If so, it 
is one which varies with the age, the people 
and the civilization. But, strange to say, 
men fix this dividing, line and then cry out 
with mighty, earnest virtue, ‘‘Cursed be he 
who removeth his neighbor’s landmark!” 

There was once a giant who had an iron 
bed-stead; whoever passed that way and 
needs must tarry for the night, must sleep 
in that couch, and if they were too long, 
the giant cut off their feet or head to make 
them fit; and if they were too short, woe 
betide them! for they must then be stretched 
to fit. Men of the Nineteenth Century—can 
you point the fable? You chop down the 
long women and you pull out the short ones 
—for nolens volens we must fit ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere!” 

Evidently the spirit of the Old Testament 
does net prohibit Woman’s occupying the 
highest position of which she is capable— 
for ‘‘in those days Deborah judged Israel 
wisely.” Woman’s work then is nothing 
more nor less than a question of capacity. 
How her powers are to be developed and in- 
creased, we leave for future discussion. But 
what ever the old law may say, we who, call 
ourselves Christians, must abide by the de- 
cision of the new law which does away 
with many old customs and ideas. 

We come then to the 

NEW TESTAMENT, 
and the question arises, are we to follow 
Christ or the Apostles? Shall we drink the 
pure water from the fountain head, or shall 
we wait and take our draught after it has 
flowed in the channel of the human mind? 

Now we notice this difference between 
Christ and his Apostles. They were men 
inspired of God; but men, and as such, the 





exponents of the age in which they lived; 
unconsciously moulded on,and accepting the 
ideas of the times—yielding to its prejudices 
while striving to overcome them. They be- 
long to the past; their work is done; they 
have fought the good fight and are gathered 
to their fathers. But Jesus Christ is to all 
eternity; He is the child of man, standing 
for all time and foreach successive age. 
The Apostles in the Nineteenth Century 
would pass as holy shadows through the 
land; Christ as a ‘“‘great awakening light.” 

Now, I confess, if the position of Woman 
for all time is dependent on the exact words 
of the Apostles, it is fixed—irrevocably fixed, 
and we must abide by it; for, 1 trust, there 
is not a woman in the land, who is willing 
to transgress the law of God, or even per- 
vert it to suit her ends. But a comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the Christian religion 
does not permit usto suppose for one mo- 
ment that it lays down an exact and precise 
rule of conduct to which every age shall 
conform. Truly, the Bible furnishes us a 
standard — perfection —toward which we 
may struggle onward, and up through all 
time. But how shall we ever attain the 
goal, if each succeeding generation, stand- 
ing in the footprints of the past, cries out, 
as it moves but does not progress, ‘‘So our 
fathers did and so will we.” Human relig- 
ions fix boundary lines—because they cannot 
see the Infinite—fence in with straight rules 
of conduct, preach you down with a ‘‘hoard 
of maxims;” and the civilization which pro- 
ceeds from them, seems to come in as the 
tide and, alas! goes out assuch. See the 
effect of the great religious teachers of the 
world—Confucius, Buddha, and many other- 
ers; do they not crush all development of 
life by stifling it with outward forms? Do 
they not prevent any true progress by chain- 
ing the future to the past? 

But the Bible, I think, does not profess to 
govern all human society according to one 
unalterable code of laws; yet it does bring 
to each individual person and age, the pow- 
er of self-government; the right and might 
of shunning the mistakes of the past, and 
so avoiding the consequences. Let those 
who claim that the words of the Bible are 
always the meaning of the Bible, look at one 
sentence from St. Paul — ‘‘Submit your- 
selves to the powers that be.” Now little 
more than a century ago, George III of Eng- 
land was to us the ‘‘powers that be.” Do 
we therefore consider that in declaring our- 
selves free and independent of Great Britain, 
that we committed a grand National Sin? 
Or rather do we believe that the Bible ren- 
ders tyranny a grievous wrong, and liberty 
a glorious duty! Since therefore we do not 
accept the literal meaning in the one in- 
stance, there is no reason why we should in 
another; and to me the ‘‘Epistles” contain 
this historical fact that woman then was 
only fitted for the subordinate place she 
held. So her position in that day was less 
in obedience to the law of others than the 
inexorable one of her own ignorance and 
that of her age, which clung to the letter 
and missed the Spirit. 

But, ithas been urged, surely there were 
women as competent as the chosen twelve; 
why did not Christ select from them as well 
asmen? Simply, my friends, that the world 
was unprepared for it, and Christ was emi- 
nently wise and expedient. Suppose you 
had a message to send to an ignorant, unen- 
lightened people, you would send by those 
to whom the people were already accus- 
tomed, that the tidings you wished to con- 
vey might gain all of their attention; you 
would not deride and distract them with 
new faces. But, by-and-by, that people 
grows and develops, and becomes cultivated ; 
they would nolonger marvel and wonder at 
the strange faces, but see at once that they 
were human and so you may venture to in- 
trust these new laborers in your field of ac- 
tion. If you still distrust and hold back, 
it proclaims your retrogression; it shows 
that the nation you were instructing has 
gone beyond you, and would laugh at your 
idle fears. 

Men have been the instructors of the 
world, but they must no longer hesitate to 
welcome women as fellow-laborers in the 
great work of training the masses and per- 
fecting civilization. Ye wise teachers of 
the world, I tell you we are gone beyond 
the narrow meaning of the letter; we catch 
the sound of the Spirit and it fires our very 
souls! Ah! ye do greatly, greatly err, who 
think that Bible means handcuffs and fet- 
ters. No! I tell you Jesus Christ is the 
veice of eternal freedom sounding through 
the ages, and these instincts which we feel 
for an equal humanity, are but echoes of 
His will. Lesast G. Ray. 
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GEORGE ELIOT A BAD EXAMPLE, 


Epitors JouRNAL.—The London letter 
in your paper of March 3d, about George 
Eliot, may give a truthful account of the 
relations of that gifted authoress with G. 
H. Lewes, but, for the sake of the very 
many young and inexperienced girls who 
read the Woman’s JourNAL, I deeply re- 
gret that you published it without note or 
comment on the illegal connexion, or a sin- 
gle word in favor of lawful wedlock. The 
indirect encouragement to violate the good 
order of society, which such statements af- 
ford to the thoughtless and impulsive, must 
be deplored by every true wife and mother 





who reflects for one moment upon the sub- 
ect. 

, Those who mould and shape the world’s 
thought, should in their own private lives 
be lifted into an atmosphere of purity that 
is beyond its sharp criticisms and censure, 
and they ought not to go unrebuked when 
they set at defiance, the laws that guard and 
defend our domestic ties and protect our 
most sacred relations. 

‘*‘Wedded” says the writer ‘‘by the rite of 
mutual sympathy and mutual need.” Who 
doubts that every true and lawful union 
must have the same basis? It is no dispar- 
agement of wedlock, to admit that some 
who enter its sacred enclosure, fail to ex- 
perience the sympathy and love which they 
had looked for. Now, if a single disap- 
pointed man or woman may set aside the 
wholesome laws that have been ordained for 
the general welfare of society, then every 
other man and woman has the same right. 
There can be no privilege enjoyed by one 
that is not the property of every other. 

The tendency of such statements as are 
made in the ‘‘letter,”’ under consideration, 
is to cheapen and degrade marriage, and to 
subvert the sacred obligations which it im- 
poses. I know it is common in these rest- 
less days to fall back upon the dicta of a 
“higher law.” when men and women sink 
below the level of the common law of the 
land, and seek to justify themselves in trans- 
gression. The “higher law’—the law of 
spiritual life as taught and lived by the purest 
and best men and women of this age or any 
other age, leads all who come under its holy 
influence, to forbear one another in love, to 
be patient, tender and forgiving—to accept 
as the discipline of life, the errors and mis- 
takes into which we fall, since they are of 
our own making, and we have no assurance 
that were we to fly from them, we might not 
find ourselves in deeper sorrow. 

There are few married lives that are with- 
out disappointments and regrets, and it is 
no reflection on the honored stateof wed- 
lock that this is the experience of many who 
have committed their happiness to its keep- 
ing. 

tt is the duty of every one who has the 
best interests of the human family, at heart, 
to discourage and discountenance all at- 
tempts to excuse or palliate offences against 
social order. Especially should the Jour- 
NAL which professes to be the guardian of 
Woman’s interests in every sphere of public 
or private life. See to it, that no taint of 
wrong doing is encouraged. 

L. 8. Roser. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONE WOMAN MISSIONARY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Some weeks ago I 
sent you an account of Mrs. Virginia T. 
Smith, or Mrs. Wm. B. Smith, of Hartford, 
Ct., as City Missionary. In a recent pri- 
vate letter from her, she says some things 
which her numerous friends would be 
pleased to know, and which would add an 
item ofintcrest toa Journal of Woman's 
work. A. BR. N. 

Appleton, Wis. 

The spring is opening, but my work is as 
broad, as deep, as overwhelming as ever. 
The poor are still poor, the wretched are 
very wretched, the abandoned can only be 
reached by long suffering and exceedin 
patience. The work is penderous an 
heavy in its outlying state; yet it is blessed 
work, and I live in it and enjoy its oppor- 
tunities and privileges more than I can tell. 
I go to my office at nine in the morning. 
Applicants for relief pile in, sometimes 
thirty, sometimes fifty at once. One at a 
time they come inside the railing, take the 
chair next to mine at the desk; then we 
talk about their particular case. I hear 
enough in one day in this special way to 
perceive that the great cess-pool of sin is as 
dark, deep and wide as it can be, and that 
ages will elapse before the millenium will 
arrive. It is much like the Confessional 
among the Catholics, as they are in the 
habit of putting graphically before me the 
stumbling-blocks that lie in their path. 

Of course I pity, and forgive, and encour- 
age, and scold, and admonish, and repeat, 
and reiterate my advice, and give them 
fresh pledges, which the poor creatures 
sign by making their cross after their names 
are written. give them a grocery order, 
ora little lift on the rent, a pair of new 
shoes, a dress or hat, or shawl, or bed, or 
bedstead, or bedding, or table, or lounge, 
or crockery, accerding to their needs or 
deserts. Occasionally the door opens, and 
some business man, with kind face, and the 
milk of human sweetness in his eyes, 
comes in with a rapid step, threading his 
way past old women, little children, nurs- 
ing mothers, boys and men of all ages, till 
he reaches my desk, and there deposits a 
check or bank-bill which he donates. 
Lovely women, young girls all blushes, and 
—— gentlemen with rose-buds in their 

utton-holes, drop in with money, or a 
bundle and a cheerful word. With a word 
for each and every one the hours fly on, till 
the great fire-bell clangs the hour of noon 
all too soon. 

Four afternoons each week a large class 
of women come to the office at three o'clock, 
and remain one hour. We sing, I read 
books to them, and talk about carrying 
home love, and patience, and hope, into 
the grime and toil and desperate surround- 
ings of these poor women’s every-day lives. 
It may be our fancy, but I do believe these 
dim eyes, used to dirt and miserable poverty, 
have opened for the first time in their lives 
this winter, upon the bare idea «that they 
may live Christian lives each day, notwith- 
standing all their misfortunes. 

I visit the jail frequently. I read to the 
poor women. I talk to the poormen. I 





0 to the hospital, and the warm tin 
nd kind wishes I get make me cometions 
wish to live there. There are sick and suf. 
fering children; there are aged women, to 
whom sympathy and kindness are as rare 
as angels’ visits. There are dying men, 
women, and children, all ready to accept 
anything that shall smooth their way into 
eternity-—be it a passage from the Bible, or 
a word of encouragment from the lips, or 
a prayer from the heart by the sick bed. 

Then there is a Sunday service in Ward 
one and Ward five, where I am welcome to 
lead and where I occasionally do. There 
is an Orphan Asylum, where the little 
motherless children are glad to see a body; 
and there is the Woman's Christian Asso- 
ciation, where I go to read, Friday, at the 
weekly sewing school. There is the Tem- 
perance Lunch House, whither I send my 
homeless men who are trying to reform. 
As an experiment, we have fitted up a bed- 
room and give them shelter and food for 
the time being, until they are strong enough 
to stand temptation and can find work. [t 
is occupation these people want, to keep 
them from falling, and faith in the Divine 
strength. 

I have become interested in a class of 
sixth Ward boys; that is the dark, wild 
ward of the city. They number twenty- 
five, and are from sixteen to twenty years 
of age. I met them first in the same Ward 
reading-rooms, and told them stories, and 
caught their attention. Eighteen of them 
have, for the first time in their lives, signed 
the pledge. They have organized a society 
which they call “The Virginia Club.” JT 
spend one eveging in a week with them. I 
read stories to them, and we begin to discuss 
local topics a little. 

The Missionary Board have urged Mrs. 
Smith to go to the churches’ Thursday even 
ing meetings, and report her work and her 
needs. She has done so, and reported that 
she did not fear, or hesitate, or forget, 
or have any occasion to refer to her notes. 
She now feels that she can do anything to 
further her work. She is working hard, 
and no fault’is found with her. 

She further says, ‘‘I have in my weekly 
reports kept an account of all my expenses 
and receipts. In the condensed report 
which the Secretary read at the last meeting 


of the Board, the figures were given.” 


THE REMONSTRANCES AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Zina Fay Peirce claimed that the 
differences of sex were ordained for good, 
and were older even than the Declaration of 
Independence. Everything that tends to 
preserve this difference as God created it, 
tends to make the sexes more attractive 
and consequently more indispensable to each 
other. 

For many years Woman has labored 
valiantly, ‘‘to preserve this difference;”’ 
quoting Scripture, in proof of her ‘‘Divine 
Right,” so to do; as follows:— 

Gen. 1-27. ‘So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.”’ 
28. ‘‘And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.”’ 

As no one doubts this first command, 
‘‘Be fruitful and multiply,"’ was given to 
Woman; so, likewise, can no one doubt 
that this last command, ‘‘Have dominion 
over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth,” was also given to Woman. Yet 
Man has done his best to abolish this ‘‘dif- 
ference” by assuming that, being Man, he 
was Man and Woman too, and that all do- 
minion was vouchsafed to him. 

In view of the fact that the exclusive 
power to ‘‘multiply and replenish the earth” 
was never attainable by him, he has enacted 
a protective ‘‘statute law” appropriating the 
exclusive ownership and control of every 
legitimate child. 

The Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D., took the 
ground that Woman plays an important part 
inthe drama of human life, as shown in the 
fact that Eve seduced Adam, and concluded 
by insisting that the proper sphere of Woman 
is in the kitchen; in short, that ‘‘help-meet” 
meant ‘‘Bridget.” 

It would be most humiliating to the Rev. 
D. D., could he but realize how insignifi- 
cant and ridiculous he makes himself ap- 
pear, to Woman, by presenting such an argu- 
ment, and pretending to quote the Bible, 
which contains no such word as ‘‘help- 
meet,” or ‘‘helpmeet,” although, during 
these many past centuries, this cudgel has 
been in vogue, with the clergy, indicating 
some terrible deficiency on Man’s part. In- 
stead of this, the Bible plainly says, ‘‘l 
will make an help meet for him.” An inde- 
pendent half of humanity; equal to Man. 

Russell H. Conwell said: ‘‘Every one 
knows that greater respect is -shown to 
Woman now than would be if she had the 
ballot.” 

No one ever knew it; nor can any one 
know the result, unless the experiment is 
tried. The risk cannot be great, since, up 
to the present time, too little respect has 
been shown Woman to permit her to exer- 
cise her own right, even those of self-gov- 
ernment, which she is Divinely commanded 
to assume. (Gen. 1-28.) 

‘“‘The result of giving Woman the right of 
Suffrage in Massachusetts (a right which 
no one has the power to give), would be to 
turn the government of the State entirely 
into the hands of Woman,” says Mr. Con- 
well. 
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It would seem only a mark of courtesy, 
due to Woman, since Man has retained the 
entire governmeut of the State in his own 
hands during the past one hundred years 
and more, a power which he had never 
gained, save for Woman’s aid, whereby she 
lost every political privilege enjoyed, with 
him, under the protection of the Crown. 
Ingratitude, never stood out in more bold 
relief than in this case. 

“‘Asto the matter of taxes, women are 
not taxed.” Here is a document: 

“Mrs. A. B: 

Your State, County and City tax for 1876 
will be due. You are respectfully requestd 


to pay the same. 
i C. D., Collector of Taxes.” 


If that is not Woman's tax, whose is it? 
and why is she so respectfully requested to 
pay the same? 

‘‘No man is required to pay a poll tax 
who is not allowed to vote.” So, itis not 
the man, but the vote, that is taxed two dol- 
lars. Asmall tax to assess a man, however 
hard he may try to make it appear, that, as 
a man, it is all he is worth. 

“The result of giving Suffrage to wo- 
men would be to deprive them of very many 
of the great rights over property which they 
now hold.” 

This, teo, after turning the government 
of the State entirely into the hands of Wo- 
man. Verily, logic like that bespeaks utter 
inability to govern Woman. 

M. U. Ferrin. 
ed 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN IOWA. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—President Hayes has 
proved himself a Woman’s Rights man, if 
not a Woman Suffragist, by the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Jane Baldwin to the post office 
inthis city. This was a surprise to many, 
and to some, perhaps not altogether agree- 
able, yet it is acquiesced in, as a matter of 
course, and her right to hold such a position 
is unquestioned. She will enter upon her 
duties on the first of May. 

The appointment is a good one. Mrs. 
Baldwin is able, intelligent, and in every 
way qualified for the place. Though not a 
pronounced Woman Suffragist, the fact of 
her coming before the public in such a po- 
sition shows her to be a believer in Woman’s 
right to enter upon any business, and fill 
any office of public trust for which she has 
capacity, and to which inclination may lead 
her. Going thus far, it is but a step to the 
recognition of her right to the ballot. We 
thank President Hayes for the help he has 
thus given us. 

We have recently been favored with a 
visit from Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of this 
State, of whom the last JouRNAL contained 
asketch. She cameto attend a temperance 
convention, to which she added much inter- 
est by her power and enthusiasmas a speak- 
er. The Woman’s movement in this State 
has much to hope for in the aid which Mrs. 
Foster may render in coming years. She 
is well fitted, in every way, for the work in 
which she is enlisted, both as lawyer and 
speaker on Temperance and Woman Suf- 
frage, and the oppressed and wronged will 
ever find in her a warm sympathizer and 
able defender. AMELIA BLOOMER. 

Council Bluffs, lowa. 


HUMOROUS. 


What is the difference between a Chris- 
tian and acannibal? One enjoys himself, 
and the other enjoys other people. 


“I am afraid it is mixed goods,” said the 
lady to the clerk. ‘‘Oh, no, madam, impos- 
sible,” replied the polite gentleman, ‘‘all 
our camel’s hair shawls are made of pure 
silk direct from the worm.” 


Caution often averts danger. An up-town 
man who heard burglars in the house the 
other night, woke up his wife and sent her 
down stairs for a drink of water, and then 
crawled under the bed and wasn’t injured 
in the least. 


A man lectured in Brooklyn the other 
evening in vindication of Judas. The au- 
dience consisted of three men, one woman 
and a boy, indicating that Judas has fewer 
friends in Brooklyn than would naturally 
be expecte d. 


Gay young Soph, loquitur: ‘‘I knew that 
blue glass business was all humbug. Didn’t 
1 wear blue eye-glasses all last year to give 
me a studious look, and didn’t I get rustica- 
ted all the same? The faculty saw through 
them better than I did.” 


A know-nothing from a rural neighbor- 
hood recently entered a store in Connecticut 
and sat down in front of an iron safe to 
warm his feet. After sitting some twenty 
or thirty minutes he remarked that he ‘‘nev- 
er did like them ‘:ind of stoves—they don’t 
throw out scarcely any heat, those gas-burn- 
ers don’t.” 


Teach your daughters to sew. We ob- 
served a recently married young man yes- 
terday who vainly attempted a search the 
rear pockets of his coat. Tootsey pootsey 
had mended the torn lining of the coat in 
the morning—the shockingest great holes! 
—and had sewed up the pockets as nice as 
could be. Solemn fact. 


“John Hancock signed the Declaration 
of Independence in that very suit of clothes, 
my dear,” said a lady to her husband as a 
red-coated gentlemun passed. ‘‘You don’t 
Say so,” was the reply. ‘‘Whereabouts in 
them did he sign it?” “Why, in the coat 
sleeve, my dear, don’t you see that’s where 
gentlemen put their hand right in?” 


A shrewish Scotch-woman tried to wean 
her husband from the public house by em- 
ploying her brother to act the part of a 
ghost and frighten John on his way home. 














**Who are you?” said the guidman, as the 
apparition rose before him from behind a 
bush. “Iam auld Nick,” was the reply. 
“Come awa’, man,” said John, nothing 
daunted: “‘gie’s a shake of your hand; I am 
married tae a sister o’ yours.” 


‘‘Now I will read youa few lines from 
Shakspeare,” remarked a wag at a donation 
party, and he picked up ‘“Tupper’s Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,” and read away like a steam 
engine. ‘‘That’s from ‘As You Like It,’” 
remarked a gentleman in the corner. ‘‘Love- 
ly. isn’tit,” chimed ina young miss. ‘‘Won- 

lerful man, sir, that Shakspeare!” confiden- 

tially remarked one of the deacons to the 
pastor. ‘‘Stop!” said the reader, suddenly; 
“ladies and gentlemen, pardon my mistake 
—I've been reading from Tupper.” (Grand 
tableau.) 


Something 
NEW  ———_— _ 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 

An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Encianp Novetty MAanv- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, ae ~ 
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7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 


Revolvers ssa sezrer fitout: ort tap 


REMOV AT, 





—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


‘Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 214¢ Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ee” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gomaiate education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre; for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh eccnstane exercises, 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art — and the ee = Natural <4 
tory, open upon a ublic square whic 
makes an cnodient play ground. Pwo your trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted ye = except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 


~ address, and an interview arran if desired. 
y7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, 
For terms address COULTER &CO.Chicago 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 
Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
germ. commencing on the first a AS April, July, 
tober and January in each year. vidends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institation has a paid 
up — fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
| set aside semi-annually by the new Savings a 
aw. 


Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope's Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 


can understand it, 
SK 


This book explains fully how to Saw, Inlay, Over- 
lay and Polish, tells what tools are needed, and con- 
tains more than fifty new and beautiful designs. It 
is ej tly bound, and printed on — paper. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent mail, 

+ on receipt of price. a Send for de- 
ecriptive circular. John Wil son, Pubs’r, 
4te19 55 Lake St. Chicago. 











TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
American Society.’’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 


but it teaches hygiene. It givesinstruction that every 


woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston.  lyl4 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

AComedy. By W. D.Howe.is. ‘‘Little Classic” 
style. 1vol. 18mo. $1.25. 

In this delightful story Mr. Howells shows anew 
the exquisite felicity of description, the marvellous 
comprehension of feminine character, and the rare 
literary skill, which have charmed the many readers 
of his previous stories. 

“As full of subtle and delicate humor as anything 
he has written. We do not know of anything in Eng- 
lish literature which in its way is superior to this.”— 
Worcester Spy. 





“This seems to us one of the most charming of all 
Mr. Howells’s works."’— Boston Advertiser. 

“Cuts sharply with its delicately-sheathed sarcasm 
into the false standards of society.”"—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 
Edited by H. W. Lonerrttow. Vols. 11, 12, 13. 

ITALY. 38vols. $1 each. 

These volumes are among the most attractive of the 
series, Italy having always been a favorite haunt of 
the poets. All nations are represented in them by 
their most illastrious writers. Here are Virgil, Pindar, 
Horrace, Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Alfieri, Giusti, Leo- 
pardi, Goethe, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
Rogers, Addison, Wordsworth, Procter, Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Mrs. Hemans, Landor, Shelley, Bul- 
wer, Arnold, Rossetti, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Aldrich, Story, Read, Cranch, Par- 
sons, Mrs. Howe and many others. 





DEEPHAVEN. 
By Saran O. J. JEwETT. “Little Classic” style. $1.25. 

“Altogether this little volume is quite a storehouse 
of folk-lore of the New England coast, so fast fading 
out of sight, told in pleasant fashien, and the narra- 
tive portions are written in remarkably pure English.” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven’ sketches have scarcely 
any equals in their peculiar veiu. No more charming 
volume or more honest word-painting can possibly be 
preparing for the reader.— Christian Union. 

It possesses all the fascination of Hawthorne.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 
APlay. By Bret Harre. “Little Classic” style. $1. 
“One can hardly help wishing that Mr. Harte were 
compelled to write all his stories as plays, and only 
allowed to add the descriptive parts after finishing the 
dialogue.’’— Boston Globe. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2vols. 8vo. $6. 

“One of the most remarkable books which we have 
seen for a long time.”"—London Athenaum. 

“If Harriet Martineau herself were not a topic of 
profound interest, these volumes would be attractive 
on account of their personal notices and sketches of 
the many people she knew."’— Worcester Spy. 

“Tt will not fail to prove of more interest than any 
book of its kind that has recently been published, un- 
less we except the “‘Memoirs of Macaulay.”—New 
York World. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents for a large part of New England, for 
these Celebrat Instruments, whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of construction are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they aleo have drawn from the highest 
musical authors such commendations as the following: 


‘Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undisguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 


“Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials.—-ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present, Steinway’s Pianos 
will be for sale at No. 126 EMONT 
ST., former store of G. D. Russell & Co. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


THE SHINING RIVER. | eect iets 


BY ° aoe of 

H. 8. & W. 0. Perkins. | two. ‘books, by 
schools about to 

GoonD NEW B. | purchase 


ow They will bear 
comparison with 
R. M. McIntosh. any others. 


THE SHINING BIVER bas a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 


“Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,”’ page 130. 


GOOD NEWS is 4 most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the require- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. Repre- 
sentative songs are: 


“The King in the Manger,”’ page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 96. 
‘Hear Him calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,, 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction from 
reqguar rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 





swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 
lease notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washi n Street 
a esas eee 4 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








Boston, April 20, 1877. 


spection of our stock,and will an- 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
IS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Yo 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to ite read- 
ers during 1877. 


3 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the fanny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


- ¥. Independent, author of “ Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spote, and 
with ts drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Nort . This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 
IV 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 
V 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 


ST oS. 


For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 
VI. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 

JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
Vil. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 
Vill 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


Se. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mre, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, ss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett. Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers, Address the Publishers, 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 

Ladies secure LARGE Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


lin 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fally illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves, It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres: 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will ‘be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the ay is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are coenestiy requested to note the ex- 

tion of their subscriptions and to forward money 

‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Tremont Temple, commencing 
Monday afternoon, May 28, and continuing 
all day and evening of Tuesday the 29th. 

The members of this Association are par- 
ticularly invited to be present from their 
respectivé States, with reports of their 
progress during the year. 

The meeting promises to be one of un- 
usual interest; for, though we shall not have 
the aid of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Julia Ward Howe, we have the sure promise 
of Wendell Phillips, James T. Fields, and 
Mrs. Livermore. Next week we shall an- 
nouncé other speakers, who will give fresh 
interest. The cause, year by year, draws 
to itself wider and deeper sympathy. Each 
annual meeting is the appropriate time to 
compare notes and plan work for the next 
year. Come, then, friends of Equal Rights 
for Woman, join with us in this meeting, 
which completes thirty years since the 
movement for women began. Wendell 
Phillips will speak on Monday evening, 
and James T. Fields on Tuesday. On 
each of these evenings a fee of twenty-five 
cents will be charged at the door. No other 
collection will be taken. But there will be 
the usual opportunity for the members to 
renew their memberships, and for any one 
to join the society. 

JuLiA WARD Howe, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Vom. 
a 


COOKING AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 





It is evident that a fresh effort is to be 
made to bring the art of cooking to a more 
honorable place, especially in the estima- 
tion of young women, than it has hitherto 
held. 

Cook-books are written by ladies. They are 
handsomely got up. The graceful wheat 
sheaf in gold on a green cover is attractive 
to theeye. So are the cuts which represent 
tables neatly set, made beautiful with flow- 
ers. 

The charming preface makes the actual 
cooking seem a real pleasure, and *‘a more 
fascinating and useful accomplishment than 
painting, music, fancy work, or foreign 
languages.” But, for all of this, it is said 
that ‘‘the lack of this useful information 
among American women is most deplora- 
ble.” 

The remedy proposed is, to ‘‘make it the 
fashion that the art and science of cookery 
shall be classed among the necessary ac- 
complishments of every well educated lady. 
This is a manifest duty on the part of ladies 
of influence and position. Let these ladies 
be accomplished artists in cookery. The 
rest will soon follow. There will be plenty 
of imitators.” 

Certainly one source of success for any- 
thing, is to make it fashionable. But in 
regard to cooking, the trouble lies greatly in 
another direction, and that is this, there is 
no money value for it. The wife who eith- 
er cooks, or superintends the cooking of 
three meals, each day, three hundred and 
sixty-five times in a year, which makes more 
than a thousand meals, is not by law entitled 

- to anything for it, except her food and 
clothes. Whether she does this one year or 
fifty, it is all the same. Three-fourths of 
the wives who do this, never get a dollar ex- 
cept when they ask for it; and even then, 
they may be interrogated as to what they 
did with the last quarter of a dollar they had 
the good fortune to get. 

What man is there,fjwho would carry on a 
business which occupied every day of his 
life, Sundays and all, for his food and 
clothes, and perhaps a dollar when he asked 
for it, and perhaps not? Would it compen- 
sate him to know, and to have others know, 
that his business was a source of great com- 
fort and pleasure to his family, but that he 


was himself a pauper? Would it be possi- | 


ble to make his business fashionable or pop- 
ular in any way? No more is it possible 
for the mass of women to devote themselves 
to perfect an occupation which brings them 
no material return. Doubtless the smiles 
are pleasant, and the cordial expressions of 
delight at a good dinner havc a real value. 
But if the woman who has prepared it has 
to take in slop-work, or in some other way 
earn five dollars for which she will neither 
have to ask, nor to give an account, the 
steak will burn, the potatoes be overdone, 
and the bread sour. 


The only way to bring cooking into good 
repute is to give it a money value. Let the 
wife have a share in the net returns of the 
business which brings money and which 
her husband manages, and she can then af- 
ford to devote herself to her department, 
and make it perfect. 

Up to this hour women have “‘carried on 
the family,” sustained in the unpaid and 
undervalued position, by the knowledge 
that it brought comfort to those they loved. 
Add to this knowledge the money compen- 
sation which every other kind of service is 
considered justly entitled to, and cooking 
will become fashionable and more eagerly 
sought than other occupations, because 
home life and the care of children are the 
natural fields for women. bh & 





AN APPEAL FROM SANTO DOMINGO. 


At the request of Mrs. Howe, we pub- 
lish the following appeal for financial help 
from the Methodists of Santo Domings 
city, all of whom are, we believe, either 
Americans or of American descent. 

To the friends of Religion in the United 

States: 

Dear Frienps.—We, Amcricans from 
the United States, resident in Santo Domin- 
go, have maintained our Methodist Church 
and our language in this Catholic country 
for the last fifty years, but our church is 
now in a very bad state and requires repair 
that will cost at least $500. Amongst our- 
selves, we have raised $200, lacking $300. 
We therefore beg our friends in the States 
in the name of God to help us all they can 
to finish the repair of the church. 

In the name of the Church, 
Evian R. Gross, 
Elder in the Church of Santo Domingo. 

There is something touching to an Amer- 
ican in the persistency with which such 
men as Elijah Gross cling to the religion 
and language of their American forefathers, 
after thirty, forty, or fifty years of continu- 
ous absence. They speak of the United 
States as their home, and look forward with 
confidence to the inevitable reunion of their 
descendants with the North American Conti- 
nent, under the stars and stripes of the 
Great Republic. 

There is something remarkable in the 
facility with which the African negroes in 
the American colonies have adopted the 
peculiarities of that particular nationality 
with which they first come in contact. 
Thus we find in the island of Santo Domin- 
go four distinct types of colored people. 
On the Eastern end are the descendants of 
the Spanish negroes—Spaniards in language, 
customs and character, proud, reserved, in- 
dolent, brave and taciturn. On the West- 
ern end are the negroes of Hayti, once a 
French colony. They are French in lan- 
guage, custems and character; lively, 
vain, garrulous, turbulent andcruel. Scat- 


‘tered among both are the descendants of 


American negroes. These are Protestants 
in faith, Americans in language, sympathies 
and feeling. Mingled with these are many 
colored people from Jamaica, Turk’s Island, 
Nassau and the Bahamas, who bring with 
them the ineffaceable peculiarities derived 
from their English masters, and who re- 
flect with disagreeable exaggeration the inso- 
lence and assumption of their aristocratic 
superiors. 

But if the impressions of their former 
associations thus cling to these half-educated 
colored men, long after the social condi- 
tions in which they originated have passed 
away, is it not probable that the influences 
which have surrounded women during 
many centuries of domestic subjection, 
will continue to influence their daughters 
for good and evil, long after the possession 
of the ballot has emancipated them from 
the grosser abuses of masculine domina- 
tion? They will probably continue stronger 
than men in sentiment, aspiration and af- 
fection, however unequal they may continue 
to be in combativeness and self-assertion. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


We are glad to learn by the New Orleans 
Picayune that on the last day of the session 
of the Louisiana House of Representatives, 
the following petition, presented by Hon. 
R. H. Wilde, was read: 

We, the women of Louisiana, petition 
your honorable body to give us equality 
under the law. We will show to your hon- 
orable body that the women of Louisiana 
pay half the taxes of the State without 
representation, and ask this small boon in 
acknowledgment of our interest in your 
success and our suffering in the contests 
through which you have passed. 

The petition is signed by Mrs. E. E. 
Norton, Mrs. N. B. Wheeler, Mrs. Peter 
Conrad, Mrs. M. P. Turner and one thou- 
sand other ladies, all ef whom are owners 
of real estate in their own right and pay 
taxes. 

We are informed by the Picayune that 
‘Mrs. Norton is a very large owner of prop- 
erty, and with many other ladies has en- 
tered with earnestness into the agitation.” 

We rejoice at this movement among the 
women of Louisiana. In the present con- 
dition of the South, wherein great masses 
of ignorant men, both blacks and whites, 
are voting without adequate mental or 
moral qualifications, we should be glad to 
see an effort made by Southern women to 
secure the right of Suffrage for women who 
can read and write. We do not approve of 





a property qualification for voting. The 





possession of property is no evidence of 
fitness, and poverty is no evidence of unfit- 
ness for the franchise. But inability to read 
and write is itself an evidence of unfitness. 
And this unfitness is an actual inability to 
cast a real vote. For a vote, to be real, 
must be the expression of an intelligent 
political opinion. Therefore an ignorant 
vote is a counterfeit and a sham. 

If the franchise concerned only the voter 
himself, ignorant Suffrage might be left to 
work out its own cure. But it is not mere 
self-government; it also governs others. 
No ignorant person has any moral right, by 
going through the form of voting, to sub- 
ject intelligent men to dunces, and make 
honest men a prey to rogues. ‘To add the 
votes of ignorant women to those of igno- 
rant men would only make a bad matter 
worse. To add the votes of intelligent wo- 
men to the miscellaneous Suffrage of men, 
would be the first step to something better. 

H. B. B. 
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WARRINGTON PEN-PORTRAITS. 


Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, the wife of ‘‘War- 
rington,” has prepared for publication a 
volume of his writings, to be issued on or 
about May 10, "77. The selections date 
back as far as 1848, but the memoir which 
will precede them, will furnish earlier inci- 
dents. The volume has been arranged with 
reference to the leading events of the times 
during the years between 1848 and 1876, and 
it is hoped will be a valuable contribution 
to political history, as well as a permanent 
memorial of a man who took a prominent 
part in the events of that period. 

The book will be finely printed, contain- 
ing about six hundred pages, and will be 
embellished by a steel portrait of ‘‘Warring- 
ton,” with autograph. It is published by 
Mrs. Robinson, and can only be obtained 
by sending to her address: Boston, care of 
Lee & Shepard, or Malden, Mass., Box 88. 
Price, $2.50, Orders delivered by mail or 
express. 

We need not refer to the eminent services 
which Warrington rendered to the Woman 
Suffrage movement. His testimony in its 


behalf was always pronounced, consistent,: 


and unwavering. The weapons of his wit 
and pungent satire were never more efficient- 
ly used than in support of Equal Rights for 
women. When we receive the proof sheets 
of the book, we shall hope to give it a more 
extended criticism; meanwhile we advise 
every Suffragist to subscribe for it. 
H. B. B. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUEFAGE CLUB. 





At a meeting of the Chelsea Woman Suf- 
frage Club, held at the residence of Mrs. 
C. P. Nickels, on the evening of Thursday, 
April 19th, Frederic A. Hinckley read an 
able essay entitled, ‘‘Education and Edu- 
cators in a Republic.” Although the even- 
ing was very stormy, quite an audience as- 
sembled to listen. The speaker said that 
strength was the ruling power; that brain 
and conscience united should rule. Force 
retards education. Let us not have brute 
force, but moral power. He recommended 
compulsory education, so far as it was made 
attractive to the pupil. He would have at- 
tractive schools, rather than institutions 
for punishment. If corporal and other 
punishment were banished, we should have 
less crime, and education would follow. 
True government should be a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. We should then have true de- 
mocracy, and be what we assume to be—a 
Republic, 

The three great educators are Reform, 
Conversational Meetings, and the Universal 
Ballot. Reform is the great school, where 
the true principles of democracy are taught. 
The agitation of the Anti-slavery question 
proved to be a great educator, and men 
were awakened to a sense of justice and 
fair play. 

The conversational meeting which gives 
all an opportunity to speak, is an educator. 
Until you talk about what you read and hear, 
you cannot tell what you have mastered. 
Sincerity is the end and beginning of all. 
Sincere thought, reviewed candidly by the 
mind, what better teacher? Tospeak from 
the heart to the heart, the aim being to get 
at the meaning of the speaker—a sincere 
effort to get at truth. ' 

The third great educator is the Universal 
Ballot. Since all acknowledge the ballot 
to be an educator for Man, it would be 
equally so for Woman. 

Quite a lively discussion followed, some 
endorsing, others opposing the speaker's 
ideas, but all feeling well paid for coming 
out, even in a storm. 

A similar meeting will soon be held at 
the residence of Mrs. Strickland, No. 13 
Chestnut St. Essayist, Dr. Harriet Clisby, 
of Boston. All are invited. N. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


A meeting was held with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiggin, at their residence, in Monks Build- 
ing, Corner of Broadway and E. Street, on 
the evening of May-day. Rev. J. H. Wiggin 
gave an address on the question ‘‘How shall 
Americans choose their President?” The 
reeent doubtful election, with its expedient 
electoral commission, opened the subject of 
the origin and history of the choice of a 








chief magistrate by electoral colleges, which 
are now as painted galley oars upon a steam- 
er’s sides. Return to their original aristo- 
cratic intent is impossible and undemo- 
cratic. A continuance of the present sys- 
tem is open to many objections, principal 
among which are the actual choice of min- 
ority presidents, and the possible victory 
over largest majorities in twenty-eight States 
by smallest majurities in the ten largest. 
The remedies proposed were considered, es- 
pecially the Marsh Amendment, lately before 
Congress. The speaker advocated one long- 
er presidential term, and direct election by 
the people. The President, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, entered, in time to join with 
Judge B. F. Burnham, Mrs. Newell, Miss 
Kelren and others in the conversation which 
followed, during which the regular speaker 
stated some facts in regard to the Swiss sys- 
tem of electing the Federal Council or Cabi- 
net, instead of choosing a President with 
vast patronage. 

Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Lincoln were added 
to the list of Vice Presidents of the Club. 
In June a sociable is to be held with Mrs. 
Newell on Broadway. The Club has in 
contemplation a short course of lectures in 
the autumn, and the generous services of 
Wendell Phillips have already been secured. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN MINNESOTA. 





By a recent enactment of the Minnesota 
Legislature, women have been granted the 
privilege of voting for school officers, sub- 
ject to the same qualification as to age and 
citizenship required of males. The first time 
that women in any number have availed 
themselves of the privilege was at St. Paul 
afew days since. There was not much in- 
terest in the election, but the women, desir- 
ing to secure the election of their favorites 
for school officers, rallied in some of the 
wards and cast about six hundred votes. 
The Pioneer Press says that the women ex- 
ercised excellent taste and discrimination in 
the selection of candidates. Had the in- 
terest in the election been general, and the 
contest as warm in all of the wards as it 
was in those where the women chiefly voted, 
the number of votes cast by them would 
have been sufficiently large to have disproved 
the old objection to Woman Suffrage on the 
ground that but very few could be induced 
to exercise the right of voting. The paper 
above quoted says that they took as ‘‘natu- 
rally to voting as ducks to water.” 

oe 


WOMEN IN EUROPE, 





The New York Suffrage Society listened 
with evident interest last week, as Mrs. 
Clara Neymann read a paper ‘‘The Aspira- 
tions of Women in England, Germany, and 
Switzerland.” During a recent European 
tour, the condition of women in the coun- 
tries which she visited had especially attract- 
ed her attention, and she carefully noted the 
steps already taken or contemplated for 
amelioration and improvement. In Eng- 
land she found much that was gratifying. 
The earnest workers in the cause had won 
a great victory there for the sex. All classes 
of English people were rapidly becoming 
converted to the opinion that Woman must 
be allowed full scope for progress. The 
ladies in the higher circles of society were 
impressed with this feeling, and the results 
of their work in behalf of the sex were par- 
tially shown by the disposition of Parlia? 
ment toward Woman Suffrage. The aver- 
age Englishwomen did not believe in wast- 
ing time in enervating recreation and mere 
sensuous enjoyment. Life to them meant 
work. Acting upon this principle they had 
established societies of education and for 
the promotion of health, schools for instruc- 
tion in various branches of household duty 
and industry, co-operative workshops, and 
other useful institutions. Public spirit in 
behalf of women, she thought, was more 
aglow in England than in this country. 
The organization and discipline of the 
workers in the cause were much more per- 
fect. 

As a contrast to the attractive picture 
presented by the English people, Mrs. Ney- 
mann referred to Switzerland, whose wo- 
men were not aroused by any agitation. 
Completely subjugated, they were affected 
by no aspirations for a higher life, and were 
satisfied to continue as mistresses of their 
households and drudges for their families. 
The explanation of this was, that the wo- 
men were entirely satisfied with their lot. 
Progress, however, has been made among 
the women of Switzerland, as they were 
now to be found employed as post-office 
clerks, telegraph operators,, school teachers, 
and filling similar positions. The educa- 
tional system of the country had been much 
improved, and they were embracing the ad- 
vantages of the universities and polytechnic 
schools. 

The German women were not so active as 
the English, nor so practical as the Ameri- 
cans, but more sentimental, and inclined to 
revery. Prior to thetime of Bismarck they 
were of an exceedingly refined and esthetic 
nature, but now they were growing decided- 
ly materialistic. They had become aroused 
to the necessity of active work, and were 
rapidly advancing the cause of the sex. The 
first step was to secure reform in domestic 
economy, which resulted in the establishing 
of bazaars, where women could be suitably 
remunerated for their work. Schools for 





domestic arts, book-keeping and telegraph- 
ing, lectures on scientific and other topics, 
and the Kindergarten system followed. 
Schools had been opened for women, and 
there was a better outlook on all sides, 

Mrs. Neymann said that the women of 
America were far in advance of the sex in 
other countries, and urged that increased 
effort be made in behalf of women every- 
where. 
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BE NEAT. 


“Young ladies, if they only knew how dis- 
gusting to men slovenliness is, and how 
attractive are displays of neatness and 
taste, would array themselves in the sim- 
plicity and cleanliness of the lilies of the 
field; or, if able to indulge in costly attire, 
they would study the harmonious blending 
of colors which nature exhibits in all her 
works. A girl of good taste and habits of 
neatness, can make a more fascinating toilet 
with a shilling calico dress, a few cheap 
ribbons and laces, and such ornaments as 
she can gather from the garden, than a 
vulgar, ‘tawdry creature who is worth 
thousands, and has the jewelry and ward- 
robe of a princess.”’— Exchange. 

Excellent advice, but tending to celibacy; 
fora young woman trained to thorough 
neatness of person and surroundings is re- 
volted by the slovenliness too frequently 
shown by men. A woman with dainty 
tastes suffers slow torture from companion- 
ship with a man who makes his breath and 
clothes ill-odored and foul with tobacco; 
or who has untidy hands and neglected 
clothes. Yet how few are they at whose 
door one of these charges cannot be laid. 
The latitude which many men assume for 
themselves in morals and manners they 
claim also for personal habits, and would 
be astonished if they should be refused by 
young girls whose good taste and neatness 
attracted them, upon the ground that they 
threw their clothes upon chairs or floors, 
instead of hanging them in the closets, 
were often seen with disordered hair and 
blackened nails, and selfishly indulged in a 
personal vice that made their close neigh- 
borhood unpleasant and their breath poison- 
ous. Women, who hate all these untidy 
ways, keep silence, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, because they have grown up 
with the belief that men cannot be as pure 
in morals, as agreeable in manners, as un- 
selfish and cleanly, as it is clearly their own 
duty to be. Itis in the power of women 
to induce a great change in the general 
manner and character of men by elevating 
their standard, and by training boys to be 
neat in person, careful to keep their cham- 
bers in such order as will save trouble to 
the care-takers, and to deny themselves 
such personal influences as interfere with 
the comfort of others. In time there would 
be a generation of men who might preach 
to women without justly provoking the re- 
tort, ‘‘Physician, heal thyself.” &. k. c. 

—————_ em e ——__—_ 


A SENSIBLE MOTHER. 


It is really pitiful to see a good, conscien- 
tious little mother resolutely shutting her- 
self away from so much that is best and 
sweetest in her children’s lives, for the sake 
of tucking their dresses and ruffling their 
petticoats. How surprised and grieved she 
will be to find that her boys and girls, at 
sixteen, regard ‘“‘mother” chiefly as a most 
excellent person to keep shirts in order and 
to make new dresses, and not as one to 
whom they care to go for social companion- 
ship! Yet, before they are snubbed out of 
it by repeated rebuffs, such as ‘‘Run away, 
I’m too busy to listen to your nonsense,” 
children naturally go to their mothers with 
all their sorrows and pleasures; and if 
“mother” can only enter into all their little 
plans, how pleased they are! Such a shout 
of delight as I heard last summer from Mrs. 
Friendly’s croquet ground, where her two 
little girls were playing! ‘Oh, goody, 
goody, mamma is coming to play with us!” 
She was a busy mother, too, and I know 
would have much preferred to use what few 
moments of recreation she could snatch for 
something more interesting than playing 
croquet with little children not much taller 
than their mallets. She has often said to 
me, ‘‘I cannot let my children grow away 
from me; I must keep right along with 
them all the time, and whether it is croquet 
with the little ones, or Latin grammar and 
base ball with the boys, or French dictation 
and sash ribbons with the girls, I must be 
‘in it’ as far as 1 can.”—Scribner for March. 
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THE HONESTY OF WOMEN NEEDED. 





In view of the numerous investigations 
going on throughout the land into the polit- 
ical and business honesty of men, I wonder 
how the standard stands between the two 
sexes in regard to this particular virtue, 
which has been claimed by some wise ones, 
to be pre-eminently masculine. 

The present political situation is purely a 
masculine muddle. The blame cannot be 
laid to Woman—no, not even to the inter- 
ference of an ‘‘old woman.” Ever since 
the day when Eve offered the apple to Adam, 
men have been quite unjust in shirking re- 
sponsibilities on to women, when events 
proved failures. This has hardly been an 
honest trait. 

I heard what seemed tome a strange con- 
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yversation between two of our leading busi- 
ness men. One said to the other, ‘“‘Why 
Belknap’s transaction was all right; the only 
trouble was, he was fool enough to tell his 
wife. It was likethis: if a man held an 
office of $5000 a year, and had the gift of 
an office worth $25,000, it was no more than 
fair that the friend he gave the office to, 
should divide with him.” 

This man thought it was all right, only it 
should not have been told of. He is one of 
many. The time has passed when women 
can hurt politics; then why not try if they 
will not provea help? There certainly is 
need of pure, honest help in political life; 
then why not test Woman’s honesty and 
help? Every one is suggesting some way 
out of the present problem; why not let 
women help solve the riddle? If women 
had the full freedom of elections and the vote, 
I believe they would come out of the polit- 
ical contests, at least, with clearer records 
than the men have. When men become 
tired of fighting out their political troubles 
and mismanagements, they will call women 
to help them govern. The civil war would 
never have been, if women had voted from 
the formation of the Union. Woman is the 
harmonizing element in Nature, and when 
men recognize her full powers they will no 
longer consent to do without her aid. Does 
she not hold the family and the church to- 
gether? She will yet have to hold the Union 
together. Betu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
oe — 

THE LIBERTY OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 


Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, of Illinois, 
in his admirable plea for the ‘‘liberty of 
Man, Woman and Child,” makes the follow- 
ing demand for liberty of thought and 
speech: 

“[do pot say whatisor is nottrue. I 
simply plead for light, for room, for oppor 
tunity for the human soul. Let everybody 
think, and let everybody have the courage 
to express that thought. While I live Iam 
going to do my own thinking, and to ex- 
press that thought; whether popular or un- 
popular makes no difference to me. Be- 
fore my time men had the goodness to talk 
in favor of the liberty of the human soul. 
Ihave reaped the benefit of every one of 
those courageous and divine acts—every 
one; and if 1 accept that benefit I want to 
hand the torch along to the next generation 
with a little intensity added to the flame. 
That is all I ask—liberty. I have feet, I 
walk. Ihave eyes, I see, I have lungs, I 
breathe. I have a brain, why not think? 
And if Iam going to think anything, why 
not think my thought? Have I a right to 
express it? Yes; if any other human being 
has the right to express it. Standing under 
the flag of nature,I am the equal of any 
other human being in that right. If I have 
not that right, who has? hen did I lose 
my right, and when did that gentleman get 
his? If Mr. Smith has no right to think, 
and Mr. Brown has no right to think, and 
Mr. Thompson has no right to think, and 
they three get together and form a church, 
what right have they to think? I claim no 
more for myself than I give to all others 
cheerfully. I want to live until every man 
will be willing to give every other man the 
right that he claims for himself, and the man 
that will not doit, is a scoundrel and a 
villain. It is too early, my friends, in the 
history of this world to write a creed. It is 
too early in the history of this world to tell 
what is true. Our fathers were slaves. 
Their fathers were intellectual serfs, and 
there has never yet been a free generation 
of men and women upon this globe. Wait 
until we have had a few ages of liberty. It 
will then be time to say what is true.” 

These are the sentiments of a free man. 
No one could doubt that such a man would 
utter chivalric words for Woman: Weclose 
our notice of this admirable lecture with 
the following extract: 

“Now, then, my friends, while men have 
been the slaves of men, women have been 
the slaves of slaves. They have not even 
had half the rights that have been given to 
men. Inthe olden time, a man trampled 
upon by the iron heel of a king, consoled 
himself because he was given the right to 
trample upon the woman he called his wife. 
Oh, 1 do hate a man who thinks he is the 
head of the family. It took thousands of 
years to advance from the grossest slavery 
up to the institution of marriage—the holl- 
est and most sacred institution among men. 
All these ages, | say, woman was the slave 
ef man; and to a certain extent is to-day. 
How many men I have heard say they were 
superior to any woman; they know more 
than any woman; and when we talk about 
woman having a voice in the government, 
everybody says, ‘‘No.” I say she has the 
same right to takea part in the government, 
if she desires it, that I have. he is a hu- 
man being, and it is outrageous to say she 
shall live in the world, be subject to its bur- 
dens, subject to the laws, and have no voice 
in the destiny of the nation. Itseemsto me 
as if a good, brave, grand woman, the moth- 
er of sons and daughters, ought to have as 
much right to say whether there shall be 
peace or war, as some loafer that reels to the 
ballot-box to deposit his vote for war. She 
who has sons to lose, a heart to be wrung 
and torn, ought to have as much right to 
say whether there shall be peace or war, as 
any man on earth. That is my idea of it. 
If they wish to vote, I am too much of a 
gentleman to say they shall not. It isa 
question for them to decide; they are hu- 
man beings—our equals, to say the least— 
and they have the right to do as they please 
upon that subject. Now, it seems to me, if 
there is any heaven on earth, it is just where 
the right man marries the right woman, and 
there is no way to be happy except with per- 
fect liberty. All that I ask for all woman- 
kind is simply liberty, and let the man love 
the woman as he should. As one of the 
old sacred books of the Hindoos says: ‘‘Man 
is strength—woman is beauty: man is cour- 








age—woman is prudence; man is strength 
and woman is wisdom; and where there is 
one man loving one woman, and one woman 
loving one man, in that house the very an- 
gels love to come and sit and sing.’ Sow, 

riends, I have said a few words about the 
liberty of man, and my doctrine is this: 
Free thought will give us truth; free labor 
will give us wealth. What we need is in- 
telligence, liberty, love, justice. Aud Ican- 
not think of any place that would be so 
happy as this, if we all feltthis way. Think 
of a little family, a happy republic of free 
men and free women, and sweet, free chil- 
dren. What a Republic! Think of it. 

* 7 


I know not, my friends, what discoveries, 
what inventions, what improvements may 
be made in the days tocome. I know not 
what garland of glory may be woven for 
the world in the loom of the years to come; 
but I do know that no greater blessing, no 
rarer gift coming from the infinite sea of 
the future, will ever touch the shores of time 
than liberty for man, woman and child.” 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 


On the evening of April 3d, Mrs. Liver- 
more delivered her incomparable lecture on 
the above subject, at Bristol, Pa. Such 
‘heavenly eloquence!’ Such ability to 
provoke laughter and cause tears to flow! 
I wish every man, and woman too, could 
have heard it. Mrs. Livermore has a good 
opinion of the male portion of the werld. 
I am afraid they will be more conceited 
than ever, now that they are aware of the 
fact; but I wish she would not go into details 
of underclothing to a miscellaneous audi- 
ence of both sexes. The school-room where 
the lecture was given was crowded to suf- 
focation, and the audience listened with 
rapt attention for one hour, and then re- 
gretted they had to take leave of the lec- 
turer. I think Mrs. Livermore could have 
repeated her lecture with profit to herself 
and others. The next evening she was in 
Wilmington, Del., where another delighted 
audience heard her. I think she could 
have procured lots of subscribers for this 
paper, for they were exceedingly enthusias- 
tic. ONE OF THE AUDIENCE. 

Bristol, Pa. 
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WHERE ARE THE MINISTERS? 


EpitTors JouRNAL:—Opening the Boston 
Daily Journal to-night, | saw, under head 
of ‘Tabernacle Services,” in large letters— 
‘Sermon by Miss Frances E. Willard.” 
The other day the horse-cars were placarded 
with the announcement that the same lady 
was going to “Preach” on Sunday. I 
thought that the conventions of ministers 
had decided, more than once, that women 
could not and should not preach. What 
will become of the world if they disobey? 

Another thing, the account of the meeting 
stated that ‘‘the ladies largely predominat- 
ed.” That too, when we have been told 
that ‘‘men were going, but only from bad 
motives.” It looks as though self-interest 
prompts some of the sayings, even at ‘‘min- 
isters’ meetings.” M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 
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IN MEMORIAM---DR, T, E. BLISS, 








The press of Grand Rapids, Mich., brings 
notice of the death in that city, on April 24, 
of Dr. T. E. Bliss, after a lingering illness. 
Cordial tributes of esteem and affection are 
rendered to his memory, and the resolutions 
passed by the Medical and Surgical Society 
of Grand Rapids speaks of his skill in the 
practice of all departments of his profession, 
though especially of surgery, as ‘‘equalled 
by few and surpassed by none of his co- 
workers, while his life was an example of 
earnestness in the performance of all duties, 
professional and private.” 

The sympathies of a wide circle of friends 
will go out to the faithful wife, whose care 
and devotion have been unsparingly bestow- 
ed. Those who saw with what unselfish 
zeal Mrs. Bliss gave her energies, her dis- 
cretion and her social influence to the work 
of humanity, when efforts were making to 
secure an amendment to the Constitution of 
Michigan, which should secure Equal Rights 
to all, learned to prize the rare combination of 
womanly qualities which fitted her for noble 
service, in whatever form it might claim 
her. M. F. E. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


George William Curtis has accepted the 
invitation to preside at the Unitarian festi- 
val to be heldin the Boston Music hall 
Thursday evening, May 31. (anniversary 
week). 

Hon. Thomas Davis has been chosen Sen- 
ator from Providence in the Rhode Island 
Legislature, at a special election. Mr. Da- 
vis was an early and outspoken abolitionist. 
He is a true friend of Woman Suffrage, an 
upright and honorable man. 

The Secretary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Foreign Mission Board has had, recently, 
some pleasant surprises. Two weeks ago, 
when funds were very low, a lady called at 
his office and handed hima roll of bills 
amounting to $500; a week after he received 
intelligence of a legacy to the board, of 
$10,000, from Miss Dancer. 

William Lloyd Garrison, accompanied by 
his son, Francis J. Garrison, will sail on the 
23d inst., for a four months visit to Eng- 
land and the Continent. He will be sure of 











a cordial welcome from his numerous friends 
across the water, and of the sincerest wishes 
for his safe return, by the host of friends on 
this side, who hold him and his life-work in 
the profoundest esteem. 

A check for $25,000 was received at their 
meeting in New Brighton last week, by the 
Trustees of the ‘‘S. R. Smith Infirmary,” of 
Staten Island, from Mrs. John C. Green, as 
a donation from the estate of her late hus- 
band. In accordance with her suggestion, 
it is to be securely invested, and the inter- 
est devoted to the care and suppert of vic- 
tims of sudden accident or temporary illness, 
for whose relief the infirmary is maintained. 

The Manchester Association for promot- 
ing the education of women, and others in- 
terested in the same cause, have presented a 
Memorial to the Court of Governors of the 
Owen’s College, asking the college to give 
access to women as students of the college 
to its lectures and classes, as they believe 
that systematic study and association in 
classes with other students, under the direc- 
tion of experienced professors, to be essen- 
tial in most cases. 

At the annual appointment of overseers 
for the townships in the Wigan Union, of 
Wales, on March 29, by the Wigan County 
magistrates, the first name on the list for 
Dalton township was that of Mrs. Esther 
Taylor, the names of the old overseers fol- 
lowing. Generally the magistrates have se- 
lected the names at the head of the lists, 
but in this case they re-appointed the retir- 
ing overseers. 

In 1780 the high and narrow heels then 
worn by women were denounced by Dr. 
Camber, Professor of Medicine at the 
Hague, who pointed out very injurious ef- 
fects they often had on women’s physique. 
For many years after this they were out of 
fashion, and women wore no heels at all, 
but now the heels are almost identical with 
those worn in France in the last century, 
and the same evils are detected. In a re- 
cent article in /’ Union Medicale Dr. Onimus 
strongly denounces the practice. 

The Examiner states that some members 
of the senate of the London University are 
in favor of limiting the subjects for exami- 
nation, in the case of women, in certain di- 
rections. It adds, ‘‘That would be a pity, 
for if women are to be doctors, and are to 
receive the same license to kill or cure, 
there can be no valid reason why they 
should not pursue the same course of study, 
and have their qualifications submitted to 
the same test.” 

A Sanatarium, or Home for English and 
American invalids, will be opened in Rome 
next October. The payments will be on a 
very moderate scale. A private hospital 
forms part of the scheme, where severe 
cases of accident or illness may be nursed. 
Trained English nurses will be attached to 
the Home and take charge of the cases under 
medical supervision. Miss Pearson and 
Miss M’Laughlin, who have had large hos- 
pital experience in France and Servia, have 
consented to take charge of the Home and 
superintend the nursing of the hospital. 

In Paris, France, the half yearly exami- 
nations for young women have lately been 
held at the Luxembourg. They have be- 
come very fashionable now, since a lady of 
the illustrious house of La Rochefoucauld 
set the example of qualifying herself for the 
situation of a governess by passing the nec- 
essary examinations, The examination is 
severe, both written and oral. A knowledge 
of Latin, a capacity for grammatical analy- 
sis, an acquaintance with ancient and mod- 
ern geography, especially that of the Holy 
Land; a minute study of history and divin- 
ity, an aptitude for composition, and needle- 
work of all kinds, are only among a few of 
the accomplishments which are now expect- 
ed from French schoolgirls. 

In Boston ‘‘the Sunday school as an in- 
strumentality for the education of society 
was hardly a germ fifty years ago. ,It was 
a hope; it was an impulse; it had no defi- 
nite position.” A correspondent calls at- 
tention to the fact that the first Sunday 
school in Boston, that connected with the 
West parish, was foundedin 1812 by Lydia 
Adams, and was something more than a 
germ in 1826, when Mr. Beecher came to 
Boston. Moreover, as our city has not been 
conspicuous for impiety, and as the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union was founded in 
1824, it seems probable that Boston may 
have had other Sunday schools before Mr. 
Beecher decided to introduce ‘‘Chalmers’s 
scheme of effort.”” Beverly had one in 1810, 
and the same year Dr. Ripléey’s daughter 
opened a class for Sunday teaching in Con- 
cord. 

The Suffrage Journal records a Woman 
Suffrage meeting in the Royal Public 
Rooms, Exeter,England, on March 12. Mr. 
F. Thomas presided, and Lady Bowring, 
Mrs. H. Bright Clark, Miss Tod, and Miss 
Spencer also spoke. The following night 
a crowded meeting was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Cheltenham; Councillor Onley 
presided. On March 19 a successful meet- 
ing was held in the Temperance Hall, Leeds, 
and on the 27th in the Town Hall, Maccles- 
field. Several more drawing-room meetings 
have also taken place. In Dublin, a large 
meeting was held in the Ancient Concert 
Rooms on Friday, April 6, the Right Hon- 
orable the Lord Mayor presiding. Meet- 





ings have also taken place, in Stockport on 
April 9, the Mayor taking the chair, and at 
Scarborough on April 10, also under the 
presidency of the Mayor. 

One of the lately developed industries of 
this country is the drying of eggs. A large 
establishment for this purpose is in opera- 
tion at St. Louis, which dries many hundred 
thousand dozenaday. The eggs are broken 
by machinery, their contents stirred to- 
gether and exposed to heat. Specimens of 
this dried food have been sent twice across 
the equator, and neither heat nor the sea 
voyage injured it. Omelets made from it 
after its long journeys were as good as those 
made from fresh eggs. Clearly the hens 
will have to redouble their diligence to 
meet this new demand. No business that 
women can undertake pays better profits 
than the raising of eggs and poultry, if con- 
ducted with shrewd business management. 

In the British Parliament, a Bill has been 
introduced to make more effectual provi- 
sion for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, It proposes to enact that ‘‘it shall 
not be lawful to perform any experiment 
causing, or being in itself of a nature to 
cause, pain or disease in any vertebrate an- 
imal, except for the purpose of alleviating 
or curing any disease from which such ani- 
mal is suffering; and any person, except as 
aforesaid, performing or taking part. in any 
such experiment, or permitting such exper- 
iment to be performed upon any premises 
over which he has control, shall be deemed 
guilty of an offense against this Act.” In- 
firmaries for animals or physiological lab- 
oratories are to be registered and subject to 
inspection. 

Rev. Dr. Bevan, of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian Church, recently said: ‘‘I heard last 
Summer a lecture by the Rev, Dr. Thomp- 
son, in London, on the results which have 
ensued from the action of the children of 
the mother country, who misbehaved them- 
selves a hundred years ago. But my sym- 
pathies are with them, and I was rejoiced 
to find that the Constitution so fully filled 
my ideas of what a government should be. 
There has been going on in England for 
some time what has been called there, an 
Americanizing of British institutions, but 
I call it broadening the foundations of the 
liberties of the people. Therefore I say to 
you the eyes of England are upon you, and 
a failure to perpetuate and enlarge your 
good work would work for you, for Eng- 
land, for the whole world, incalculable 
injury.” Dr. Bevan is the new minister 
from England. Advocates of Woman’s 
Rights meditate a peaceful revolution, 

At the meeting of the Lundon School 
Board on Wednesday, March 21, the by- 
laws committee brought up a report with 
reference to certain proposed alterations in 
the terms of payment made to the ‘‘visitors” 
of the Board. This report, amongst other 
things, proposed to perpetuate the existing 
difference in the rate of payment made to 
male and female visitors, under which the 
latter are paid some £20 or £30 a year less 
than the former. Various objections were 
urged against the report en different 
grounds, but it remained for Mr. Firth, the 
member for Chelsea, to put an entirely new 
argument before the Board. He said that 
the Chairman of the Committee had not 
condescended te inform them the reason 
upon which it was recommended that fe- 
male visitors should be paid less than males. 
He understood that they did the same work 
and did it equally well with men, and the 
fact that their services could be obtained at 
a lower rate was not an argument which 
would justify the Board in perpetuating un- 
just distinctions. He wished to inform the 
Board that it was his intention to oppose 
every report brought to that Board in 
which that unjust distinction was perpetu- 
ated. 


A memorial has been adopted by the 
School Boards of several of the large towns 
in England and Scotland, to the Committee 
of Privy Conncil on Education, stating that 
a knowledge of food and cookery, as part 
of the education of girls in public day and 
evening schools, is of the utmost impor- 
tance; that much waste, discomfort, and ill- 
health would be avoided in the homes of 
the people if girls were instructed in the 
theory and practice of cookery; and in con- 
clusion, praying‘—‘‘That besides enacting 
the introduction of domestic economy as a 
specific subject for girls in day schools, your 
lordships would be pleased to provide that 
direct payments may be made to classes in 
day and evening schools on the results of 
instruction in practical cookery asa distinct 
subject, on the same principle upon which 
payments are now made through the Science 
and Art Department for instruction in vari- 
ous branches of elementary science and 
drawing; thataid be given towards the prop- 
er fitting up.and furnishing of places for 
practical instruction in cookery; and that 
female teachers be encouraged to pass spec- 
ial examinations with a view to the teaching 
of cookery.” 

At last we have a great medical college 
for women in London (Covent Garden), and 
freedom of hospital studies for the same 
sex. King and Queen’s College, in Ireland, 
and the University of London, have de- 
termined to confer medical degrees upon 
women; the whole medical fraternity have 


gracefully surrendered to the innovation,and 
the ladies in the new college will be taught 
by nearly all the physicians and surgeons 
of the London hospitals. A faculty of fif- 
teen eminent men, who have long educated 
the male physicians, and three ladies (Mrs. 
Garret-Anderson, Dr. Louisa Atkins, and 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, an American), 
will make this as strong a college as any in 
Europe. The result has been due to the 
persistent efforts of Huxley, Darwin, Faw- 
cett, John Marley, Professor Bennett, Mr. 
Cowan, Drs. Fairlie and Lockhart, Clarke, 
Earnest Hart, Berkeley Hill, James Stans- 
feld, Lord Shaftesbury, and the Bishop of 
Exeter; Carlyle, too, has been a warm sym- 
pathizer. The college buildings are very 
pleasant; the museum begins well; the 
classes have appeared; and both professors 
and pupils mean business. —M. D. Conway, 
in Harper’s Weekly. 

We do not knowif it is possible for a 
man to understand asensitive, high-spirited 
woman’s reluctance to ask for money, be- 
cause he can’t put himself in her place. 
It would require an impossible stretch of 
the imagination for him to conceive what 
his feelings would be if he were compelled 
to ask somebody when he wanted a new 
hat, or coat, or pair of shoes. Perhaps he 
might be able to approximate to something 
near her state of mind if he cquid recall 
his abject terror, when, as a boy, he ap- 
proached his father to crave the boon of a 
few extra dollars. A lady said to us: “I 
have lain awake half the night, dreading 
the stern necessity of asking my husband 
for money next day.” Another said: ‘If I 
was absolute mistress of even the paltry 
sum of one hundred dollars a year, so that 
I could spend it without feeling responsible 
to anybody, I should feel that a great weight 
had been lifted off me.” A wife who does 
her share of work for the family, and by 
careful management and contriving adds to 
the common fund, is entitled to her share 
of the profits, and the division should be 
justly and cheerfully made by the head of 
the firm, as with any other partner. If wo- 
men were so recognized and trusted, many 
whose souls are now tormented about the 
vexed question of their ‘‘rights” would be 
contented, happy “‘keepers at home.""— Tole- 
do Blade. 2 

“Burleigh” of the Boston Journal, talks 
this way of the wives of Brooklyn pastors: 
‘‘Mrs. Beecher has never done any pastoral 
work. In other days, when Mr. Beecher’s 
residence was crowded with callers, she 
kept the door. Very gracious and winning 
to her friends she is said to be; to the stranger 
she wore a frowning aspect. There has al- 
ways been a little coterie in Plymouth 
Church as exclusive as that which surrounds 
the queen. Outside of this Mrs, Beecher has 
seldom ventured during all these years, 
Mrs. Cuyler has never done any pastoral 
work. She lives in an elegant mansion on 
Oxford Street, Brooklyn. She is a lady of 
elegance and refinement, and whatever so- 
ciety work has been needed, has been per- 
formed by Mr. Cuyler’s mother. She re- 
sembles her son in size and nervous force, 
and the prosperity of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, owes very much to 
the indomitable energy and untiring labors 
of thislady. Mrs. Talmage is very popular 
in the parish. She is the center of its social 
life. She presides over the social gather- 
ings of the church, although she does no 
visiting. Sheis a lady of medium size, with 
a cheerful and sparkling presence, decidedly 
talented, but not offensively prominent. No- 
body annoys Mrs. Duryea. She is a lady of 
feeble health, and can scarcely attend to her 
home duties. Her husband’s church has, 
what nearly every important New York 
church possesses, one or more ladies of 
wealth and culture who make it their es- 
pecial business to look after the social busi- 
ness of the parish.” 

At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, Judge E. L. Fancher said: 
“The liberty of our self-government suffers 
essentially from the privileges which have 
been granted by sovereigns to certain guilds 
and classes. Those were favors and not 
the outgrowth of right. When the King 
and barons encamped over against each 
other, and the Magna Charta was signed, 
guaranteeing the right of trial by jury and 
other rights to the subject, it was mere 
concession, and did not come from a 
thorough understanding of the rights of 
man. Free institutions can only flourish 
when they spring from constitutional lib- 
erty. Our liberty required something more 
than a declaration of independence; it re- 
quired a constitution by which to govern 
with the consent of the governed. Against 
such a government there is no right of 
revolution; it is the duty of every citizen 
to maintain it in its integrity. In former 
revolutions there were no constitutional 
provisions for the redress of wrongs, as 
there are now. The revolution which 
placed William of Orange on the throne of 
England, and the one which gave birth to 
our own country, do not establish the right 
of revolution. Lord Brougham said “‘the 
evils must become intolerable before revolu- 
tion is justifiable, and even then the chances 
of success must be carefully weighed. Under 
a system of self-government all wrongs are 





capable of redress by peaceful meth Ww 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY PICTURE. 
BY LESLIE. 


Deep amid the fern leaves, 
Nestles a baby face; 
Warm, white and beautiful, 
Sleepe she in dainty grace. 
Tender little flowers 
Lean near my baby dove; 
Give out all your fragrance, 
Telling her of my love. 
Ah, the dear little head 
Pressed against the green leaves; 
Eager my heart that waite, 
Beautiful dreams it weaves. 
Longing for baby touch, 
For hungry little lips, 
Reaching up like a tiny bird 
To be fed with dainty sips. 
Ah, what will that meeting be 
When I, aspirit free, 
Clasp them all to my waiting heart, 
Never again from mine to part. 


6 
oe 
RED RIDING-HOOD. 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o'er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung 
The naxed elbows tossed and swung; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 
The equirrel poising on the drift, 
Erect, alert, his thick gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 
It came to pass, our little lase, 
With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rowy lips 
Had melted from the frost’s eclipee; 
“Oh, see."’ she cried, ‘‘the poor blue-jays! 
What is that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?” 
Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close around her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now strugglihg through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 
Her ecarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 
She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke: 
“Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak— 
Come, black old crow—come poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away! 
Don’t be afraid; we all are good; 
And I’m mamma's Red Riding-Rood! 








O, Thou, whose care is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 

Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 

The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow! 

Unmoved by sentimental grief 

That walls along some printed leaf, 

But, prompt with kindly word and deed 

To own the claims of all who need. 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 

The promise of Red Riding-Hood! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier, in St. Nicholas. 
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“COULEUR DE ROSE.” 


All things to-day ‘‘Couleur de rose”’ 
I see,—oh, why? 
I know, and my dear love she knows, 
Why, oh, why! 
On both my eyes her lips she,set, 
All red and warm and dewy wet, 
As she passed by. 
The kiss did not my eyelids close, 
Bat like a rosy vapor goes 
Where’er I sit, where’er I lie, 
Before my every glance, and shows 
All things to-day ‘*Couleur de rose.”’ 
Would it last thus? Alas, who knows? 
Men ask and sigh: 
They say it fades, ‘Couleur de rose,” 
Why, oh, why? 
Without swift joy and sweet surprise, 
Surely those lips upon my eyes 
Could never lie, 
Though both our heads were white as snows, 
And though the bitt erest storm that blows 
Of trouble and adversity 
Had bent us low: all life still shows, 
To eyes that love, ‘‘Couleur de rose.” 
—From ‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO 
LIVED IN A SHOE. 





BY MARY B. EVERETT. 


In the year 1776,Mr. and Mrs. Sam Colum- 
bia set up housekeeping in ashoe,which we 
have all been craning our necks to see, just 
because it is one hundred years since the 
young couple began to cook their own beans 
and brown bread. 

Mrs. Columbia, whose maiden name was 
Smith, was born in England. Her father, 
Captain John Smith, has won a world-wide 
reputation, because he did not have his brains 
dashed out with an Indian club. Queen 
Elizabeth was her god-mother, and her 
christening present was an apron full of 
“grit.” The child was quite a pet of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s, and was early introduced 
into good society. When quite young she 
managed to have several flirtations, which 
ended in a general scrimmage. 

Her husband, usually called Uncle Sam, 
for short, is an aborigine, though some 
historians have fancied from his dark skin, 
that he is of Spanish descent, being a son of 
the Spanish Admiral Christoral Colon, who 
came out prospecting for gold mines,—which 
he couldn’t find,—in 1492, long before Cap- 


tain Smith thought his health required a sea 
voyage. 

However this may be, the courtship was 
somewhat stormy. At a famous tea-party 
in Boston Harbor Miss Smith was seriously 
offended, and a series of ‘“‘Stamp Acts,” in 
which she bore a distinguished part, have 
passed into history. Her dislike to ‘‘Boston 
Port” was so great that she forbade cargoes 
being discharged in that harbor. 

The engagement was first made public at 
Lexington, Mass., April 19, 1775. Several 
balls were given in honor of the event. That 
of Bunker Hill has become famous. Que- 
bec would have entertained them handsome- 
ly, but for a mis-step of Benedict Arnold, 
which prevented the programme being car- 
ried out. The immortal melody of ‘‘Yan- 
kee Doodle” is said to have been adapted by 
a Dr. Shackburg, in honor of the engage- 
ments at Niagara and Froutenac. We next 
hear of them at Charleston, and the balls 
given by her English friends in honor of the 
lady, were liberally returned by her lover 
and his friends. The union was quietly 
solemnized on July 4, 1776. John Hancock 
was ‘‘first man,” and General Washington, 
Commander-in-chief of the ceremonies. 

The couple immediately took possession 
of the shoe, which was then comparatively 
new. They hired it of a corporation called 
Congress, a very influential body, though it 
has lately taken to wearing Tweed suits, and 
is interested in making a new preserve, call- 
ed ‘‘impeachment,” specimens of which will 
be found in our Archives for future refer- 
ence. 

The shoe, when first furnished was quite 
a commodieus affair. General Lafayette, 
our bride’s most distinguished visitor, was 
quite in love with the housekeeping arrange- 
ments, and wanted to go home and get up 
an establishment like it, only Mrs. France 
began to grumble so muchabout her spend- 
thrift children, Louis and Marie Antoin- 
nette, that he thought he had better post- 
pone it for the present. In those early days 
of their marriage, the chief trouble that the 
bride met with, something like the matrons 
of the present day, was a lack of funds. 
Uncle Sam got lots of promises to pay, for 
he and General Washington went to work 
in good earnest. Gen. Washington bought 
a farm just above them, and called it Mount 
Vernon, after one of Mrs. Columbia's great 
cousins who was an Admiral in the British 
Navy. 

Mrs. Columbia entertained plenty of com- 
pany in those good olddays. Ben Franklin 
used to lounge in, read her the newspaper, 
tell her if her clothes would dry on wash- 
ing-days, and give her good advice out ef 
his ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Mad Anthony Wayne frightened her al- 
most into fits with his stories of the Indian 
atrocities, till she coaxed her husband to 
send him off to put a stop to it. 

Of course, in a quarter of a century, the 
shoe got rather tight. Fifteen children took 
up a deal of room. We all know when the 
shoe pinches. Virginia, the eldest daughter, 
was domineering and aristocratic, Massa- 
chusetts, the eldest son, was a thoughtful, 
studious lad, very fond of his pet college, 
and delighting to lounge under his big elm 
on the common, and smeke, and dream, 
and let the world go by. The twin boys, 
North and South Carolina, would never let 
him alone. Mrs. Columbia had her hands 
full, to keep them at arms length, and little 
Tennessee, the baby, occasionally tumbled 
out, and cried lustily for admittance. 

In the year 1800, the Columbian family 
moved to a new city, just built, and named 
for the General, Washington. Mrs. John 
Adams was their nearest neighbor, and 
wrote some letters that have been kept till 
now, and the story she tells of the mud and 
filth in the new city, give a pretty good idea 
of what the Columbians had to go through. 
Massachusetts had fallen in love with 
Miss Liberty, a descendant of Magna Char- 
ta and King John, a relative of Oliver 
Cromwell and a friend of John Hampden. 
Though of English birth she came to Amer- 
ica in the celebrated Mayflower, and, being 
immortal, it is owing to her presence that 
the Pilgrims made the voyage in safety. 
She was very young then, and a cradle, 
made for her use, is still shown in Boston, 
framed by Peter Faneuil. 

The Carolina twins made all manner of 
fun of them, but Massachusetts soon put a 
stop to that nonsense, and the twins soon 
began to wrangle over their own sweet- 
heart, Miss Slavery, a descendant of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and an Algerine by 
birth. Meantime poor Mrs. Columbia had 
trouble outs’de of her shoe. Her English 
cousins got mad, and sent General Ross to 
burn the city over her head. To be sure, 
he got killed for his pains, and the army 
went back a little more quickly than it 
came, with Mr. Frank Keyes chanting the 
“Star Spangled Banner” in their ears, yet 
poor Mrs, Columbia was terribly frightened. 
She made no preserves that year, but, in 
the spring, got Stephen Decatur to pickle 
some barbaries for her. The family wasstill 
growing; they had twenty children now, all 
healthy and likely to live, but the purse 
was slender and the needs were many, and 
General Jackson vetoed the banks, and 
poor Mrs. Columbia sat down and cried. 

Tears don’t usually make good fuel to 
keep the pot boiling, so Uncle Sam bestirred 





himself. He boxed Texas’ ears, and then 


admitted her into the family ark. He sent 
Van Buren home, to look after his own 
affairs, and took General Harrison for coun- 
cilor. But the poor man had been fighting 
till he was all in a fever, and drank so much 
hard cider in honor of ‘‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,” that he became quite ill, and 
died befere he had heard half of the Colum- 
bians’ grievances. Then they called in 
John Tyler, but he was fussy, and many 
people thought James K. Polk would know 
something about the trouble, and when he 
came, they found he wanted to please some 
of his old friends, and so sent the two 
Generals Scott and Taylor, off to fight the 
Mexicans, and poor Mrs. Columbia cried 
the harder. Little did she care, if General 
Taylor did put his arms around Victoria; 
she was jealous, but she wanted some 
money grievously. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” In June, 1848, 
James W. Marshall found at Sutter’s Mills, 
the first nugget of gold on the American 
continent. The treasure that was holden 
from the greedy eyes of Cortez and Pizarro 
was unearthed by the sons of toil. 

Mrs. Columbia always got what she 
wanted, if she waited long enough. Didn't 
the Columbians get beside themselves with 
joy? Wasn’t baby California petted and 
kissed and hugged? Were not her god- 
fathers Fremont and Kearney lionized, and 
all but killed with kindness? Mrs. Colum- 
bia and the children all had new clothes im- 
mediately, and things went on swimmingly. 
To be sure, there were some shadows, 
Good old General Taylor died just as the 
Columbians had found out how kind and 
true he was, and little Kansas gave his 
mother nu end of trouble, and Brigham 
Young was saucy and got together more 
wives than Mrs. Columbia would have al- 
lowed her Sam even to dream of. But she 
had plenty of money to make both ends 
meet till after old Mr. Buchanan came to 
Washington to settle matters. After that 
the shadows grew longer and darker. There 
was an alarm at Harper’s Ferry, and the 
Carolina twins badgered their poor mother, 
and talked their ideas about Miss Confed- 
eracy, (a young lady just imported from 
Europe, and a firm friend of Miss Slavery) 
into Mississippi and Alabama and five or six 
more of their own clique, till Uncle Sam 
got riled, and they went off with Jeff Davis, 
singing, ‘‘Maryland, my Maryland,” at the 
top of their lungs. 

But Maryland was wise, and kept close 
under the shadow of her mother’s wing, 
more especially when her brother Massa- 
chusetts came along, and left some of his 
blue coated boys to comfort and protect 
her. In fact, she was timid and half 
afraid of his boys, though she found them 
gentlemanly fellows, after all. 

Ah! but those were the darkest days that 
Mrs, Columbia had ever seen. She loved 
her children dearly. To be sure, she had 
learned to lean upon the older ones, and 
ask their advice, as all mothers do, and the 
twins, when they were good-natured, were 
generousand gentlemanly. She cried worse 
than she ever did before. It took Uncle 
Sam and his friend Abraham Lincoln— 
commonly called ‘‘Father Abraham,” be- 
cause of his great, loving, fatherly heart— 
all their spare time to comfort and console 
her. 

The twins grew very saucy, and made 
fun of Uncle Sam, and mockingly tendered 
him their Beauregard, and sang in de- 
rision :— 

“There wasan old woman, lived ina shoe, [do.’’] 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to 

The poor mother cried and coaxed in vain; 
then.she got out the great red and white 
and blue flag which she made when she was 
a bride,and was as proud of as some mothers 
are of a patchwork quilt. She had added 
a star every time a child was born, till it 
had got to be quitea job to count them, 
but she covered eleven of them with crape 
for the rebellious children whom she loved 
so dearly, but who did not deserve her love. 

Uncle Sam grew sober, and made prepara. 
tions for a terrible punishment for his un- 
ruly lads. He knew, good, easy soul, that 
they would have to give in at last, and 
though he had spared the rod a good many 
times when he had better have used it, that 
wouldn’t do now. 

Mrs. Columbia saw he was terribly in 
earnest, and she used to talk with Father 
Abraham for hours together, te see if there 
couldn’t be some way of reconciliation with- 
out punishment. Now Father Abraham 
felt quite as badly about the boys as she did, 
for he knew and liked them, but for all 
that, he couldn’t see what else could be 
done. Of course the family government 
must be sustained,—that point was settled. 

It was a terrible time all around. Now 
it is all over. Mrs. Columbia never speaks 
of it without tears, and Uncle Sam winces 
a little when he thinks of it, and of how 
poor, dear Father Abraham was killed, be- 
cause the bad boys hated him so, when he 
was trying to shield them from the conse- 
quences of their own bad behavior. 

If Queen Elizabeth had not given her 
god-child so much grit she never would have 
lived through it all, for she had a tender 
heart, and wasn’t so young as she had been, 
still she bore up. Well, after the boys had 
been terribly punished, they said they were 
sorry, and the good mother tock the crape 





off the stars on her flag, and let them come 





back into the shoe; but she packed off Miss 
Slavery, and Miss Confederacy in the Peters- 
burg Express, with Jeff Davis’ waterproof, 
and a carpet-bag for baggage, and it was 
soid they were wrecked by a torpedo off 
Fort Sumpter, in Charlestown Harbor. 

The trouble wasn’t over yet. The boys 
were stiff and sore, and the arnica the good 
mother gave them, was made by Dr. Daniel 
Webster, and had been kept so long that the 
strength was all out of it. Dr. Stephen 
Douglas made some, but that was dried up. 
Dr. Benj. Butler compounded a new reciept; 
but that made them smart all the more. So 
they had to grin and bear it, till Nature took 
care of their bruises, and their skins were 
whole again. A dreary time it was, when 
meek, placid Pennsylvania, who always 
wanted to do good in the world, said: 

“Very few people live to celebrate a dia- 
mond wedding, or even a golden one, for 
that matter, now-a-days; why shouldn’t our 
mother have such a centennial wedding as 
never was? Why not have all the children 
and their families, and the aunts and uncles 
and cousins that always scolded so, across 
the water, when anything happened here— 
everybody who wanted to—come down to 
the old shoe, and see how people lived a 
hundred years ago, and what we had been 
doing all that time? Our relations laughed 
at us, andsome of them tried to beat us into 
their way of thinking, but they were mighty 
glad of our little telegraph needle, and our 
steamboats and rail cars were a bit ahead of 
theirs, and who but one of the Columbian 
boys would have ever thought of putting a 
telegraph line under the ocean, or of build- 
ing an iron ship under the water line. Let 
us have them all over to tea, and maybe, 
they'll treat us better if they see we know 
quite as much as they do and our hair is not 
gray yet.” 

Massachusetts puffed out a cloud of tobac- 
co smoke, looked lovingly at the windows 
of old Harvard, rosy with the setting sun, 
and out over the water, covered with the 
white sails of his ships and fishing schooners, 
listened a moment for the muffled din of his 
machinery and the rythmic beat of his an- 
vils, and said: 

‘All right, Penn, goahead; and we’ll fall 
into line.” 

For the six older boys were very apt to 
say ‘‘we,” and follow each other into all 
sorts of scrapes, though they never needed 
so much looking after as the seven next, 
who never stopped to think, but rushed pell- 
mell after the twins, who were generally 
the leaders. So Mrs. Columbia issued her 
cards right and left, and the original old 
shoe was thoroughly swept and dusted, for 
dust will collect ina hundred years. Her 
relations from over the water came in 
swarms, and the little City of Philadelphia 
was overwhelmed. They took Fairmont 
Park by storm; they built houses of every 
imaginable style and pattern. They brought 
over everything they could think of which 
Mrs. Columbia had, or had not, to show her 
how they kept house. 

But she, proud, happy mother, only 
laughed and pointed to the thirty odd houses 
that clustered like bees round their hive, and 
up the tall staff to the flag, so handsome and 
brilliant in the sunlight, with its thirty-odd 
stars unclouded, and said: 

‘‘Behold, my children; no other mother 
can show as many ina century.” 

The house that Massachusetts built was 
laughed at by some of his brothers and sis- 
ters, who talked a good deal about the Nine- 
teenth Century. But Massachusetts with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, said: 

‘‘Look here boys! I'll build my house 
and you build yours. I'll have more visi- 
tors to see my log-cabin in asingle day than 
you will in two.” 

And when the steamers came in, to be sure 
everybody rushed to see the old log-cabin,and 
how people lived when Mrs. Columbia was 
young. Uncle Sam laughed so much that 
he grew fat. He knew there was trouble 
and care enough before him, after the good 
time was over, but what was the use of bor- 
rowing trouble? so he and his friend, Gen- 
eral Grant, used to sit under one of Penn’s 
famous trees, and smoke their cigars, and 
watch the people going by, and talk over 
old times, when the shoe was new and 
hadn't begun to pinch. 

Like true philosophers, they found out 
that if troubies come they brought relief in 
their train. If crops failed one year, the 
next brought a superabundance. Out of 
every affliction, for the past hundred years, 
Providence had left open a doer of escape, 
and while He lived, His care would provide 
for the next hundred years, or as Mrs, Co- 
lumbia said, quoting the words of a brave 
singer whom she delighted to listen to: 

“God’s in His Heaven, all’s well with the 
world.” 


oe 
AN EPISCOPALIAN PETITION. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In a recent article 
you say, ‘‘There is a Public Press through 
which, genera)ly, both sides can be heard.” 

We think not. For example. The child- 
ish folly and real sin connected with boat 
racing, was not allowed to be ‘‘shown up” 
by any of the leading newspapers, save the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, at the time when its 
extravagance was a disgrace to the Univer- 
sities and people generally. Why? Because 
the articles directed against it, did not re- 
flect the public sentiment. 











One of the speakers at the “‘Church Con. 
gress” defined a good newspaper to be ‘‘a 
true reflection of popular opinion.” Our 
church periodicals especially act upon this 
financial principle. All of them attack 
‘“‘Women’s rights women” with great injus. 
tice, but not one will allow a response. | 
have even offered to pay for the insertion of 
articles in favor of our side, and have been 
refused. I have also repeatedly offered to 
Episcopal clergymen a years subscription 
to the Woman’s JouRNAL, in order to con- 
vince them that there were two sides to this 
great question, but invariably they refuse to 
see truth, even though it come ‘without 
money and without price.” ‘Their ears 
they have stopped and their eyes have they 
closed.” 

Meanwhile some of the noblest minds 
who would come to us, are repelled by our 
bigotry and unchristian spirit. Others are 
leaving us for the same cause. An excep- 
tionally talented young man, brought up in 
the church said to me, “I was obliged to 
leave the old house, for I became convinced 
there was no hope of intelligent liberality 
within its pale.” Another fine speaker and 
writer whom we had ‘‘almost persuaded” to 
join us, said, on hearing of the action of the 
late church Congress in refusing to class 
women even with the ‘‘Laity:” 

“That spoils all you have said about your 
church; do you think I would identify my- 
self with such a set of blockheads?” 

A devoted church woman writes me: 
‘‘As Iam made to feel the fossil character 
of the church, I admit that the service is 
all that holds me now.” 

So the “blind guides” who refuse to learn 
that ‘‘Truth will prevail,” no matter how 
carefully they try to ignore it, strengthen 
themselves in their folly, while thoughtless 
church women ‘‘aid and abet.” 

Besides besieging church papers, church 
congresses and church officials, we have 
prepared a petition to be presented to the 
next General Convention. Whether we 
have even the ‘‘right of petition” remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, will you give it 
place in your cosmopolitan JOURNAL? Any 
of your Episcopal readers who will sign it 
can send me their names, with those of the 
place and church to which they belong. 

It runs as follows:— 

To the Bishop and Clergy of the Episcopal 

Church, in Convention assembled :-— 

Rr. Rev. anp Rev. Srrs.—We, the un- 
dersigned communicants of the Episcopal 
Church, do ask your Reverend Body, the 
Triennial Convention, to order the Rubric 
preceding the offices for Ordination and 
Consecration to be enlarged by a provision 
for the change of pronoun, as in Baptism 
and Confirmation. 

To the end that in our Church there may 
be space for the fulfillment of God’s prom- 
ise, “I will pour out my spirit upon your 
daughters and they shall prophesy,” and 
that the Church be no longer guilty of 
placing restrictions on the full 
of Christian souls. 

Ithaca, N. ¥. M. K. A. BENCHLEY. 
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INCOMPETENT LEGISLATORS. 


development 





Again our bill has been defeated and it is 
not strange either, for so long as men are 
sent to the Legislature to enact our laws, 
whose reasoning powers are so contracted 
that they have but one idea, and cannot see 
beyond that one, so long will women be de- 
nied the right to vote in Massachusetts. 
Here is an instance: A friend of mine, who 
had been conversing with a member of the 
present Legislature, asked him his views on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage. He re- 
plied that he was opposed to it, and would 
vote against it. He was opposed to it for 
the ‘‘reason” that ‘‘he never saw three wo- 
men together for half an hour but they 
smelt something.” 

That was the only reason this legislator 
could give. What right has any man to 
vote against just laws who has no more 
power of comprehension than that? Who 
is responsible for sending a man so unfit 
for such a high and responsible position? 
Men of intellect should bow their heads in 
shame, that a man with a mind so weak, 
should have been placed in the Legislature 
by their own votes. M. GRANGER. 

oer 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHY. 


The English correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser says: ‘‘Miss Martineau’s ‘Au- 
tobiography’ has been one of the most 
successful of recently published books. 
Most of the critics agree in thinking that 
Mrs. Chapman could have done better had 
she confined herself to giving an account of 
her deceased friend from the time that the 
autobiography ends till her death. Some 
of the letters which Mrs. Chapman has 
published are likely to give pain to persons 
still living. It was a disappointment to 
some persons to find that Miss Martineau 
had forbidden every one, except Mrs. Chap- 
man, to publish her letters. Almost to the 
day of her death she was a voluminous 
letter-writer, and as she spoke what she 
thought, and never hesitated about the con- 
sequences, these letters were lively reading. 
I have seen several which are as effective as 
any which have been published. It cannot 
be denied that in her letters she never 
spared a friend any more than a foe, when 
something bitter might be penned. That 
she was a wonderful woman is certain; it 
seems almost certain, however, that she was 
intended by nature to be a man.” 
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A WRETCHED WIFE’S DESPAIR. 


A woman walked swiftly down Broome 
Street toward the East River Sunday night, 
dragging by one hand a boy four years old, 
who was crying bitterly. The woman's 
hair was flying loosely in the wind, and she 
was protected from the cold only by a scan- 
ty, ragged dress. Her wild appearance at- 
tracted attention, and as she neared the 
river, Thomas Burroughs, of No. 14 East 
Street, started in pursuit, fearing that she 
meditated suicide. He was joined by a pri- 
vate watchman named John Carmody, who 
during the past two years has saved the 
lives of fifteen persons that have fallen into 
the river. Seeing that she was pursued, 
the woman seized the child in herarms, ran 
swiftly to the end of the long pier near the 
foot of Broome Street, and attempted to 
throw the boy into the water, but he caught 
hold of her dress, and, clinging frantically 
to her, cried out, “Oh, mamma, don't 
don’t!” The woman then determined to 
throw herself into the water with the child, 
but she was seized by her pursuers. She 
struggled violently to free herself, and 
pleaded piteously to be allowed to commit 
suicide, declaring that life was to her a tor- 
ture. She was taken to the Thirteenth Pre- 
cinct Station, and said she was Elizabeth 
Healy of No. 29 Sheriff Street. She is twen- 
ty-nine years old, and has been living with 
her husband, Michael Healy, and their two 
children, in a squalid room ina rear tene- 
ment building. Her husband has treated 
her brutally for a long time, often beating 
her and leaving her without sufficient food. 
Sunday night he complained that there was 
no fire in the room and that there was noth- 
ing to eat, and as she could not supply his 
wants he struck her a violent blow in the 
face, knocking her down, and afterward 
beating her. Overcome by her misery she 
had taken her oldest child, Willie, and had 
sought to end her sufferings in death. She 
stated that she had sought to kill her child 
because she feared to leave him exposed to 
the brutal rage of his father. She was re- 
tained at the station-house to await an ex- 
amination.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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WHY DOES OUR HEALTH FAIL? 


Epitors JoURNAL:—In regard to the 
‘‘vexed question” co-education, I see that 
many are not willing to admit that Woman’s 
health does give way oftener to hard study 
than Man’s does. I do not think it will at 
all damage our demand for an equal educa- 
tion, to admit the truth, for truth I fully 
believe it to be. So far as I have had op- 
portunity to observe, nearly all women who 
strive to obtain an education are striving to 
get it with their own means. There is the 
continual money care over them, the most 
wearing of allcares. They have the feeling, 
in common with all Americans, that they 
must get this part of their life: work done 
soon, and so they work, study, and live in- 
tensely. They receive only about half as 
much pay for work as men do, on the aver- 
age, so must work twice as hard or twice as 
long, which last they will not do, so they 
work twice as hard. They do innumerable 
other things, too, along with their school 
work, and when their brothers are resting, 
they are probably taking the stitches which 
will save a little and help them sooner to 
finish their work, and, alas! sooner to finish 
their life work. 

Do you wonder that heart and brain tire 
sometimes, and give way under these terri- 
ble burdens? I do not, but I often sit down 
in amazement before that intense physical 
and mental organism called Woman, which 
comes out so often triumphant over all this 
excessive drain. 

But, sisters, this is not the way to acquire 
what we want. Do you not see that we are 
injuring the cause and will make it harder 
for these younger, brave-hearted sisters of 
ours to get what they shall wish? We must 
try to school ourselves to patience, and 
work more slowly for the desired end. That 
end must surely come with patient work, 
and we be the better for it, physically, and 
mentally too. A poor, tired, little girl in 
our state lately took her life into her own 
hands, and went out into the silent future. 
And why? You may not ask why, of a 
poor, crazed brain. But you may ask why 
the disordered brain? And what a story is 
there of three years’ work, striving for an 
education. I will tell you of the work of 
one year previous to this. She, a young, 
slight girl, took almost the entire charge of 
a large, private school by day, helped an 
over-burdened mother in the charge of a 
large family of younger children before and 
after school, taught German of evenings, 
and, with all this, kept up with a class in 
High School,never passing below ninety per 
cent. in her examinations. What wonder 
that the weary brain lost its balance? I 
know there are men who are working so 
too, but there are more women than men 
who do so, because, as I said, Woman must 
work twice as hard,. or twice as long, to 
make up for the difference in salaries. 

But we must try to make ourselves under- 
stand that health must be over and above 
all else; that we must be satisfied only with 
perfect moral, physical and mental health. 

Milwaukee, Wis. AvvuRA COLLINs. 








George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


—* ain bee absolutely and 
cured. Painless: no licity. 
Send champ for particulars. Br Carl. 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 








Madame FOY’S 
Entrease UT popularity 


overs year. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowled the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. Seow? 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 
Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 














Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
‘Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 


Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 5 
ev0 vers to $500. Monster lil, Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GuN Works, Chicago, 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Same. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baksr. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
—- are. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
7 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SQLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

Rthsn the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 
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Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &c. 


and a variety of articles imdispensable to ‘all ladies 
to dress hygienically. Llustrated Catalogue 

and List sent rrex on application. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


' East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &¢., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portiand Street. FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall! offer,at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI1 & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


A few months hence, people will be 
looking about to find some comfortable 
place where they may escape the heats of 
summer and the cares of ordinary tasks. 
Past experience proves that it would be 
cheapest, as well as safest and most pleas- 
ant, to go in parties. In union there is 
strength, and there is need of a combina- 
tion of forces to repel the extortions, prac- 
tised systematically at summer resorts. 
But this is not the worst of it. The news- 
papers have sounded loud and frequent 
warnings against persons being obliged to 
drink drainage, but with little effect yet. 

Before a party starts on a tour for health 
or pleasure, some one of that party should 
be sent, as an advance guard, to examine 
the premises, and let it be known to each 
landlord that this isa very important part 
of his business. The tide of travel would 
soon be turned away from many a summer 
resort, if this became a common practice, 
as it should. 

“There is death in the pot,” when the 
well and vegetable closet are situated be- 
tween two privies, (which the landlady in- 
formed me were never cleaned out, and 
never needed to be,) and the sink-drain. 
Surprising as it may seem in print, there is 
a much frequented resort, not many miles 
from Boston, where the water used in the 
house comes through a pipe driven into 
cléar sand; and close beside this pipe is the 
sink-drain, merely a short pipe, through 
the floor of the kitchen, discharging all its 
foul water ina puddle which reaches to 
this pipe used for cooking and drinking, 
and then disappears through the sand. 
Immediately on the other side of the well 
tube is a closet used as a store-house, and, 
adjoining this, and in almost immediate 
contact with it are the above mentioned ex- 
crementaries. What wonder that every 
visitor who staid there for more than one 
day was sick with diarrhea? for such, the 
landlady informed me, was the fact. I sug- 
gested the water as the cause, and she 
agreed with me, supposing it to be achange 
from what they had at home. She said that 
visitors soon recovered, however. I spoke 
of the impurity of the water, and she said 
it was perfectly pure; but it was very diffi- 
cult to believe it, when in such a situation. 

It is often the case that a farm-house is 
connected with the barn bya shed. This 
is not only dangerous in case of fire, but 
the odors from the barn are very likely to 
pervade every part of the house. There is 
a farm-house very pleasantly situated in a 
noted locality, where not only the barn and 
shed, but also the privies and pig-pens are 
all under one roof. The air is anything 
but agreeable in-doors. Boarding-house 
keepers, whether men or women, ought to 
be made to know that they cannot make 
money out of such capital. Such places 
ought to be shunned as pest-houses, for 
they are the originators of diseases of the 


worst kind. F. 
oe 


A WIFE DE FACTO. 





When a United States court decided that 
Ann Eliza, nineteenth wife of Brigham 
Young, was entitled to receive alimony, 
pending proceedings for divorce, it was 
thought that a serious blow had been struck 
at Mormon polygamy. The case, as popu- 
larly presented, was certainly a severe one, 
so far as Young was immediately concerned. 
Here was one of many wives suing for a di- 
vorce. The decision being put off from 
time to time by the law’s delay, it became a 
question whether the plaintiff was not, 
meantime, entitled to maintenance. Obvi- 
ously, she could not carry on a suit against 
her reputed husband and maintain herself, 
since her natural source of supply—her al- 
leged husband—was antagonized by these 
proceedings. The court examined the case 
far enough to decide that the plaintiff was 
in point of fact married to Young. An al- 
lowance of about $200 per month was de- 
creed to Ann Eliza, pendente lite ; and as, 
by order of the court, this decree was retro- 
active, the accumulated alimony was quite 
alarge sum. Young resisted the collection 
of the amount, and other proceedings were 
needed to compel him to disgorge. But the 
main point in the case—that the plaintiff 
was entitled to alimony, was considered a 
great triumph for Ann Eliza. The ‘‘proph- 
et” had, at least, been mulcted in a consid- 
erable amount. He was pursued by the 
machinery of the law when he refused to 
pay. And the outside world was entertain- 
ed with a possible picture of Brigham 
Young breaking down under an ayalanche 
of suits for divorce, brought by an indefi- 
nite number of alleged wives, each one be- 
ing entitled to receive $200 per month while 
proceedings were pending. 

We cannot say that this tableau is now 
out of the question, but the latest decision 
in this notorious case puts a very different 
aspect on the whole matter. The same 
court, and the same Judge, whose decision 
gave Ann Eliza her alimony, now declares 
that she cannot obtain a divorce, because 
she was never lawfully married. She re- 
ceived alimony pending proceedings, be- 
cause she was a wife de facto ; she is denied 
@ divorce and all other relief by the court, 
because she was not a wife de jure. So it 
seems that a woman may be married in 

point of fact, but not according to law. 





More than this, Judge Schaeffer decides that 
as Ann Eliza was living with her alleged 
husband in an illegal relation, she was only 
entitled to receive such compensation as 
might be due her as a menial servant. But, 
having, meantime, received as alimony more 
money than her services are shown to be 
reasonably worth, she goes from the court 
without further compensation. It is worthy 
of notice that the decision of the court in 
declaring this polygamous marriage null and 
void, really concedes the essential point in 
Young’s defense. He set up that the cere- 
mony which united him in bonds to Ann 
Eliza was a religious one; that theirs was 
not a civil compact, but a mystic and relig- 
ious relation; and that he had but one law- 
fully wedded wife—Mary Anne, whom he 
married in 1834. All others were, as one 
might say, ‘‘wives by brevet.” Whatever 
the court might decide in regard to the re- 
ligious or spiritual relation of the forty-odd 
wives of Young, it evidently agreed that 
only one of them could be lawfully married. 

This decision, therefore, does not threaten 
Mormon polygamists with ruinous suits for 
alimony and separate maintenance. It does, 
however, place a vast majority of Mormon 
women in the category of debased menials. 
They are entitled to wages; beyond this, 
they have no more rights in law than the 
inmates of a Turkish harem. Several thou- 
sand women, white, and of average intelli- 
gence, are remanded to the position of concu- 
bines with lawful claims for wages. We can- 
not tell how keenly the Mormon women will 
feel their degradation. It is likely that 
their fanaticism, and their utter contempt 
for “Gentile law,” will sustain them. But 
it is more probable that they will hopeless- 
ly and duly submit to the new order of 
things so far as they understand it. There 
never has been any sign of rebellion in the 
matrimonial camp of Mormondom; the wo- 
men are comparatively helpless. If a legal 
wife, under the unjust laws which most 
States have made for her, is hampered with 
innumerable difficulties in obtaining com- 
mon justice as against her husband, what 
must be the bondage of a woman living in 
polygamy in a polygamous community? 

Nevertheless, Judge Schaeffer’s decision 
seems founded in equity and common sense. 
A woman, to secure legal standing in a 
suit for divorce, must have been lawfully 
married. To say that forty-nine women 
are entitled to lawful separation and divorce 
from one man, simultaneously, is to say 
that he was lawfully married to forty-nine 
wives, and that polygamy is recognized by 
the statutes. Brigham Young has pleaded 
that he is living in a condition of mystical 
concubinage. A United States court con- 
firms that view, so far as the concubinage 
is concerned. It will be interesting to see 
what the Mormons, men and women, think 
of it.—N. Y. Times. 
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MRS. HENRY JONES? 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In your issue of the 
5th inst., there is a short and deserved criti- 
cism of the word ‘‘relict” as applied to a 
widow. Aside from its suggesting that the 
widow is a ‘‘piece that is left of the man she 
belonged to,” there isa certain hint of mold- 
iness and dilapidation about the term which 
made it offensive to me (and doubtless to 
many others) before Woman Suffrage and 
equality were much talked about. I hope 
the word will be ridiculed out of use, in the 
above sense, and itself become a ‘“‘relict’”’ 
of the past. But is Woman herself, espe- 
cially if an advocate of Woman Suffrage 
and woman’s equality, helping in this real 
reform, when she subscribes herself as 
“Mrs, John Smith,” or ‘“Mrs. Henry Jones?” 
Does she not thus, (unwittingly perhaps) 
acknowledge herself ‘‘a piece of thé man” 
she belongs to? And consequently, if he 
should die first, would she not become his 
“relict?” Cc. 

Binghampton, N. Y. 


2s 





SILENCE GIVES CONSENT, 


‘Every one can do something to help on 
the noble cause of Woman,” said a lady to 
me, at an evening company. 

‘‘Madam, what can I do, immersed in 
the cares of business during the day, and 
too wearied at night for anything but enter- 
tainment?” 

“Sir, 1 am certain there is a place for 
every one, in every god work on earth, and 
you, too, have an influence.” 

‘Tam sure I have never felt myself of 
the least consequence.” 

“Sir, you once ridiculed some zealous 
champions of the cause.” 

“TI, madam!” 

“Yes; at least you were silent when they 
were ridiculed in your presence.” 

**You think silence gives consent? But, 
really, I have always been on the side of the 
woman of Reform, and have ever met de- 
rision and sneers with grave silence.” 

“Yes, sir; that may be. But that is not 
sufficient. In society, most men and wo- 
men are like sheep. This you have heard 
before. Well, if a favored one, like your- 
self, dares open his mouth in defense of any 


cause, immediately that cause becomes at’ 


least respected, if not advocated; and when 
a half-dozen are to be found in one circle 
who dare defend any cause, advocates are 
never wanting. There are times when the 
light word, or on the contrary, undoubted 





approval, of one man will cause his circle 
to sneer or admire. What we want are 
men to come out boldly for us. Women 
of medium wits will not be wanting then, 
and most of the strong women we have 
now. 

“This reminds me of an humble Irishwo- 
man, who said, during a Temperance move- 
ment in her town, ‘She could do nothing 
for the cause, but when the women prayed 
in the streets she held the umbrellas over 
them to protect them from the sun.’ Go 
and do likewise. Never be silent when the 
cause is held up for derision. If you can- 
not give time or money to this laudable 
work of women, at least remember to hold 
the umbrella of your undisguised verbal 
sympathy over the champions. Shield them 
from the scorching sneers of society, and 
thus preserve them fresh for the contest.” 

I have considered her words, and as a 
fruit of my repentance, have sent you an 
account of the circumstances, which I hope 
may strike the eye of some other like my- 
self. Er. Marvin. 

Rahway, N. J. 
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FALLACIES AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I have been exceed- 
ingly amused at the arguments of the gen- 
tleman who was mustered into service to 
oppose Woman Suffrage before the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature. To be snre his 
reasoning is as good, perhaps, as the nega- 
tive side of the question will admit of, but 
there are no substantial arguments against 
Suffrage for women. Our wise, just, and 
honest Senator, Hon. G. F. Hoar (blessings 
and benedictions on his head) tells the whole 
story, when he says he became a Suffragist 
because he found he could not talk against 
the cause for five minutes without denying 
every underlying principle of our govern- 
ment. This gentleman of the opposition 
told the Legislative Committee, that, if the 
ballot is given to women, Massachusetts 
will lose the respect of other states and na- 
tions, because the voting women of the State 
outnumber the voting men, therefore the 
State would be governed by women. He 
says that this will be on the same principle 
that a man, over whom his wife is lord and 
master, is despised; even so will they jeer 
at the men and the State over whom women 
hold supreme command. 

But the cases are in no wise parallel. One 
is merely the trial of numbers, the other of 
efficiency; in which last case if the man 
does not sustain himself, I think men them- 
selves will say that the man deserves jeering. 
But will this logical gentleman point out to 
us a wiser, more just, more efficient Sov- 
ereign, among all the Rulers of the British 
Empire, than the one who is now seated on 
the throne of England? Who thinks of 
jeering Queen Victoria or the country she 
rules, because a woman sways the scepter? 

Women do admire courage, strength, and 
dignity in men, and equally do men admire 
the same qualities in women. Nor is an 
elaborate search necessary, in either ancient 
history or modern, for numerous instances 
of women of this very class. I have neither 
time nor space to enumerate. But I will 
merely suggest in passing, that the ancient 
Jews, the people of all people at that remote 
period, were three times saved by a woman. 
Nor does history chronicle greater courage, 
strength, or dignity, than were displayed 
upon each of the three memorable occasions. 
The history of this very State during the 
past three or four years, is exceedingly con- 
clusive upon this particular point, and no 
attempt at sophistry can by any means re- 
fute it. 

Our gentleman speaks of the descent wo- 
men must make if they vote. It is one of 
the most wonderful statements, that voting 
so raises men, and so lowers women. I 
cannot understand it atall. But if, as he 
insists, Women are so much,more exalted 
than men, then here isa very forcible argu- 
ment for women-rulers over our dear old 
state. We desire, and should seek, for the 
highest that can be attained in our rulers, 
—and really I, for one, should be highly 
gratified to live under the rule of certain 
women of Massachusetts. Be assured the 
old Bay State is by no means deficient in 
high-toned, cultivated, wise, Christian wo- 
men. I amsure if Woman held the office 
of Governor, we should not to-day be cursed 
with a license law. No one would dare to 
whisper the social evil law. I have not a 
doubt that women would be enabled to live 
in the houses their own earnings perhaps 
had purchased,—more than forty days after 
the death of their husbands. Probably the 
custody of their children would not be 
wrested from them, any more than it would 
be from their husbands in case of the wife’s 
death. I think the law by which children 
can be willed away from the mother, would 
meet a very sudden repeal. I am more than 
suspicious that the property that the wife, 
equally with the husband, had assisted in 
acquiring would all (all I mean) belong to 
the surviving wife, as well as to the surviv- 
ing husband, instead of the paltry income 
from a third of the real estate, from which 
not a solitary foot may be given as a last re- 
sort by the judge to the widow. 

Ah! I have hit the tender spot this time. 
Fer this would effectually put a stop to de- 
frauding the widow by the husband’s 
friends. No supposable custom? Would 





to God it was. We hear much about ex- 
emptions, prerogatives, immunities, {c., 
but one of which I have time to notice, and 
this is, the statement with which we often 
meet, that a man has given his wife a splen- 
did home, and deeded it out and out to her. 
But the fact that he has bestowed this gift, 
at first thought so generous, is not the real 
truth in the matter; he is looking out quite 
as sharply for himself, for you may be sure 
that when the wife receives the deed she is 
required to will the whoie (not the income 
of a third) back to the husband. When I 
see men ready and willing to enact the same 
laws for themselves, and their mothers, sis- 
ters, their dear wives and daughters, I shall 
perhaps begin to believe in their unselfish- 
ness. They neod not fear lest women should 
object to the immunities. 

They do not fear it at their hearts, nor 
can I help being disgusted at such sophis- 
tries. Is it possible that men, as a majori- 
ty, can imagine that intelligent, cultivated 
women, with one iota of a drop of the old 
revolutionary blood in their veins, can be so 
obtuse as not to understand most fully all 
this twaddle? I bless God most heartily, 
most devoutly, that our best men, our high- 
est men, our most conscientious men, are 
not afraid to espouse publicly, most de- 
cidedly, the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

ELWINELL. 
oo oe 


SYSTEMATIC WORK FOR WOMEN, 


The following extract from a source to 
me unknown, was given mesome years ago 
by a friend. If it has ever been in the Jour- 
NAL I am not aware of the fact, but it is 
good enough to publish a second time:— 

‘Systematic work, embracing a present 
and a future interest, is what women need 
for their mental and physical health. The 
lack of it is, in a great measure, the cause of 
the wrong individual and social develop- 
ments which we see among women in their 
intercourse with men. 

‘Boys and girls are educated by a differ- 
ent standard, so that, from the beginning, 
false relations are established between them. 
While the boys take up some active pur- 
suit or practical study upon leaving school, 
the girls devote their time to music, art, the 
languages, a diletantte following of literary 
study; to amateur benevolent work, or to 
fashionable dressing, they wait to be mar- 
ried, unless they have the good fortune of 
being obliged to dosomething towards their 
own support. The evil results of this mode 
of spending the time of young womanhood 
are manifold, both in feminine character and 
in social life. 

‘‘As a general rule the young women are 
better educated esthetically and with regard 
to literature than the young men of their 
own social position. This leads them to 
undervalue the practical knowledge of the 
latter, and they form romantic ideas about 
marriage, which can not be realized, while 
they have fewer interests in common with 
men than is well for either of them, or than 
would be the case if active co-operation led 
to vital sympathy. Associated work would 
bring more intimate knowledge and more 
complete interchange of thought. Another 
hydra-headed evil, resulting from the want 
of practical employment, is that women 
have toomuch time for introverted thought, 
and the emotional nature is too largely de- 
veloped. 

‘‘As an outgrowth of this, and nurtured 
directly or indirectly by the fact that the 
culture of many women is superior to that 
of the men with whom they are associated, 
women turn to each other for sympathy, in 
proportion as they fail to meet with it from 
men. While they marry unhappily, or fail 
to marry at all, they become more closely 
associated with each other, forming friend- 
ships, sometimes good and beautiful, some- 
times absorbing and unhealthy, often stimu- 
lating the abnormal tendencies which gave 
them birth. 

“But if women had practical work it 
would not only benefit their own health of 
body and mind, and enrich their intercourse 
with men, but it would bring them into bet- 
ter relations with each other. It isin doing 
something in common, working together to- 
wards an aim, having an active sympathy, 
that the happiest associations are formed 
and the healthiest intercourse established. 
So toe, while the following of some busi- 
ness or profession need not prevent matri- 
mony, and could be laid aside with the 
coming of the duties of maternity, it would, 
by its practical education, give a prepara- 
tion for both, lead to a more systematic 
prosecution of domestic work, and save the 
mind from the deteriorating influences of 
waiting to be married, while its tendency 
would be to make labor more respected 
among all classes of society.” 

8. E. W. 
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ENGLISH COOKING SCHOOLS. 





The competition for Scholarships in the 
National (English) Training School of 
Cookery having excited much general 
interest among the members, and the schol- 
ars having been trained successfully and ob- 
tained employment, the Council have re- 
solved te hold a second competition for 
more Scholarships, which will take place at 
the, School of Cookery, according to the 
same rules which governed the first, name- 





ly: There will be five Scholarships, entit- 
ling the holders to free instruction in this 
school. These will be competed for at an 
early date at the school at South Kensing- 
ton. Qualified teachers are now urgently 
wanted fer schools, and when they have ob. 
tained their diploma, they may earn from 
£1 to £2 ($5 to $10) weekly. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club.—\ 
May 14th, 350 Pp. mM. Mrs. A. C. Wellington ii 
read a paper on Richard Wagner's Nibelungenring, 





All Women interested in the Sunday Meetings 
for women, are invited to meet at 498 Tremont st 
on Sunday, the 13 inst,at 3 P. m. 2wis 





Country Board.—At Martha's Vineyard, for 
little girls, with tuition and motherly care. Invigorat- 
ing sea breezes, bathing, riding. Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever unknown. Good references, Terms 
only $200 a year, or reasonable price per week, 

LOCK BOX, 106, Edgartown, Mass. 4wl7 


. REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D, 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New Eng] 
Hospital’ for Women and Children, Codman io 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 

8 Jamaica Plain Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 














has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. u. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Satford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle,.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
aoe Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 














Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Bostourant.—Rewell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges,.—12 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Polish your Silver 


With “SILVER WHITE,” the best article ever dis- 
covered for polishing and restoring to its original, 
bright and new appearance every article of Silver- 
ware. Itissold by Jewelers and Druggists, and by 
the proprietors. 

DENNISON & CO., 19 Milk Street. 














The Heliotype Printing Company’ ames 
R. Osgood & Co.,) have carefully compiled from the 
best sources a series of maps of the European Seats 
of War, of which they are prepared to supply electro- 
types at very low prices. 


Wanted,.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. mM. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 








How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
ublished a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 
tical Honsekeeping,” (valuable-sample of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, intelligent women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs, Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 








MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. ™ 


Set See eee CO. BS OO het 
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